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Parents of accused 


mnny reveal their pain 
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to Boston today. Wo. m her care -fi°es on trial 
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Gulf syndrome minister 
was drugs firm director 

i ■£££?. GU ^ r — <**»■» Soames. 
^fwrner Mutter for the Armed Forces, was a non- 

^ reCtor of a company which made one of 
the drugs thought to have contributed to soldiers’ 
subsequent health problems. Mr Soames oversaw the 
inquiry into Gulf syndrome. Page 3 


Blair in Red Square 


l 


><* 


Everyone knows by now that Tony Blair will appear in 
a Russian soap opera when he pays a one day visit to 
Moscow today, as well as go walkabout in Red Square. 
But Phil Reeves, our Moscow correspondent, wonders 
why little progress seems to be being made on the 
more serious question of the release of two British aid 
workers who have been held hostage in Chechnya for 
the past three months. Page 3 


Tories are dying out 


More news to cheer up William Hague on the eve of 
his first annual conference as leader. The Conservative 
party probahiy_bas no more members than the 
Ministry of Sound, the famous south London dance - 
club, according to a study by the right-wing think tank, 
the Centre for Policy Studies. And of the 200,000 
members who have stayed true blue, almost all are 
aged over -45; about one in four will probably be dead 
by the time of the next election. Page 6 


} Free-ranging M&S 


Marks and Spencer today becomes the first 
supermarket chain to stop selling eggs laid by barcery- 
farmed hens. Only free-range eggs will be sold in the 
company's stores, here and in France. Pige 8 


Net censors unite 


t 


An international coalition is trying to find ways of 
giving a film-style ‘rating’ to every site on the internet, 
in the hope of averting wholesale censorship aimed at 
preventing children access sites with pornographic or 
violent concent The problem, according to Charles 
Arthur, our Science Correspondent, is that it is 
virtually impossible to agree on an internationally 
acceptable scale of soda! values. Page 4 


Nit treatment ‘unsafe’ 


Studies suggest that malathion, a chemical treatment 
widely used to kill headlice in children’s hair, is a health 
hazard because it could cause problems if it gets into 
the child* bloodstream through the scalp. Yet 50 
health authorities are stiff recommending the 
organ op hosphate shampoo. Page 8 


London in the smog 


Smosworee dan those in Paris last weektere 
| engulfed London in the I99fc. 

f certainly do so again. Why don't we react? Page 7 


SEEN & HEARD 


Gentle Bush always insisted that he n» 

Quayle, hsVice-finesident, despite *-«■£»«» 
that everyone eke heaped on his inaro™ • 

prone running mate. But, in a new log ^ 

historian Herberts Parmer has dUcovered wte W, 

reafly thought Wichin days e fse!e f in * in h &Y ’ 

I 988 vk»-presidendal nomination. Bush 

private tfary: > was my decision, and l btew * He 

wasn't prepared to tome dean. ^™ H **?**L 
(being tones with WmselE if not with die rest of us> 
Tip iKeabouttosay that I blew it. 
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Yvonne (Siford Her angefic image befied a fearsome reputation as a loan-shark who hired heavies to gain repayments 


'■*?**:* ’HP**'* 1 


Yvonne Gifford, the Australian 
nurse' murdered in Saudi Arabia, 
used FtfipSnp martial arts experts 
to enforce widespread loan- 
sharking activities, according to a 
British pharmacist. While. 
Dqborali Parry arid Lucille 
MdLauchlah continue to deny 
foiling Gilford, it has become 
dear that many other people 
could have had a motive for the 
murder. 


The picture released by Yvonne Gifford's 
family after her -murder last December 
made her look angelic. In fect, fee 55-year- 
old Australian nurse bad a fearsome rep- 
utation as a brutal loan-shark who 
employed lured heavies to beat loan re- 
payments out of her victims. 

A witness statement made by a part-time 
pharmacist at fee King Bahd Military 
Medical Centre in Dhshian, and obtained 
by The Independent, describes Ms Gilford 
as a ruthless operator and tells how one 
of her debtors suffered broken ribs and a 
dislocated shoulder at fee hands of her 
enforcers. 

The statement was made by Jacqueline 
Tbyter, 48, who used to work at fee med- 
ical CMtre. Itpaints a for from angelicpie- 
ture, describing how Ms Gilford cashed in 
on fee Saudi authorities' feihire to pay 
salaries regularly, resulting in many young 
muses having to borrow from the ohferMs 
Gilford at exorbitant rates of interest. Mis 
Thyjor also describes how one of Ms Gil- 
ford’s heavies tried to recruit her son, a 
karate Hackbelt, into the debt collection 
operation. 

MrsTbylorsaid she bad returned to her 
home in Scotland when Ms Gilford was 
found stabbed, beaten and suffocated last 
December. 

: ; But, she added; “No-one was surprised 
try the feet she had been murdered. I think 


most people expected it to happen long be- 
fore this.” 

MrsTaylor, 48, met Ms Gilford in May 
1996 while she was working in Saudi with 
her husband, Robert, the general manag- 
er of a local company. She covered for a 
colleague at the King Kahd complex and 
soon discovered that Ms Gilford’s tough 
reputation went before her. 

Dozing fee summer of 1996, Mrs Thy- 
lors son, Derek, a second dan Wackbelt, 
via ted her and was approached by one of 
the enforcers, a named karate instructor 
in Dhahran. and asked if he wanted to earn 
some money. Most of fee enforcers were 
Filipinos. “Derek told me be was being 
asked to approach various people to in- 
timidate and threaten them because they 
owed Yvonne Gilford sums of money they 
had borrowed from her,” said Mrs Tkytor. 


EXCLUSIVE 
BY STEVE 
BOGGAN 


“The reason Derek had been ap- 
proached was because apparently fee Fil- 
ipinos operated in threes. One member of 
a particular group was on holiday and they 
were asking Derek to fill in in his absence. 

Tt was common knowledge that per- 
sons who were in debt to Yvonne Gilford 
were followed by fee Filipinos, who had 
been issued wife photographs of their vic- 
tims Derek told me that he had been asked 
to work two nights for a fee of 500 RiyaJs 
(£83).” Her son declined. 

Mis Taylor said Ms Gilford would 
charge rates of interest at 25 per ceDt a 
month. Failure to pay would result in an- 
other 25 percent being added to fee debt 

“My understanding is that most people 

who owed Yvonne Gilford money and 
feBed to repay on time were threatened and 


intimidated and eventually paid their out- 
standing debts to her,” she said. 

Tt was common gossip feat if you bor- 
rowed fee sum of 1,000 Riyals (£167) you 
had to pay back 1,250 Rjyals. That was the 
amount of interest, approximately 25 per 
cent, that she charged on a loan. If, how- 
ever, the borrower was late in make a pay- 
ment and had to be warned more than 
once, then die charged a further 25 per cent 
on fee outstanding amount 

T remember being told of a nurse — 
at the King Fhbd Military Medical Centre 
who had been beaten up by three Filipinos 
and she sustained three broken ribs and a 
dislocated shoulder because she had not 
paid her debt,” she added. 

However, her statement - which the 
Sharia court refused to consider - also con- 
tains infonnation winch the nursed defence 
lawyers will not find bejpfuL She claims feat 
it was “common knowledge” that Ms GB- 
ford was a lesbian - a main plank of the 
prosecution case and something the de- 
fence is trying to disprove. 

Last week, $lJ2m (£730,000) was paid 
to Frank Gilford in “blood money” to per- 
suade him to ask for demency should fee 
Saudi courts find Deborah Parry guilty of 
“intentional murder". Ms McLauchlan 
has already been found guilty of a lesser 
chaige and sentenced to eight years in 
prison and 500 lashes. 

The women Haim fitly, confessions — 
centering round afcrioos row over a bro- 
ken lesbian relationship -were forced out 
of them. Their defence lawyer, Salah He- 
jaflan, has made it a condition of fee pay- 
ment that Mr Gilford repeats to fee court 
earlier assertions that his sster was not a 
lesbian. The two nurses claim no such re- 
lationship existed. 

Mr Hejaflan is also d emanding that Mr 
Gilford joins the defence in calling for the 
release of all police evidence a gainst fee 
nurses. There is no provision for disriosuie 
under Saudi law, but Mr Hejaflan hopes 
a plea from the nurses and fee victim’s 
brother may result m at least fee most ba- 
sic information being released. 
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Tim Waterstone, a very 
angry bookseller indeed 
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the Royal Colleges 
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... PLUS C - 5 H OC K AN D BABY-G WATCHES 

PROMOTION 

See ,The Eye, page 6 


Token collecL No purchase necessary 


MOUTH 


WATERING 


OYSTERS. 


(BUT NOT 


FROM OUR 
FOOD HALL.) 



*7V VMh RmTjE ?j^ C, s^^ MleStU/ * ll ' ,J0 ' 


Its probably the largest, most tempting display of 
Rolex Oysters you’ll ever see, all glittering beneath 
the crystal chandeliers in our Watch Room. And 
because we don’t believe you’ll ever see finer 
chronometers in your life, we’ve made sure it’s not 
for from the champagne in the Wine Department. 
Just in case you should feel like celebrating the 
purchase of a lifetime. 




Horrods. Kmgfosbridge, London SWlX 7 XL. Tdephmt 0171-730 1234. 
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*£ COLUMN ONE PEOPLE 


Net that walks the 
corridors of power 


Toco ippiracy theorists, the British American I^ect was set up as a dev- 
erly disguised front for the CIA. But as the new induction of BAP mem- 
bers indulge themselves in Swedish body massages and whirlpool baths 
at a luxury Scottish hotel next month, they know they are joining one of 
the most powerful networking vehicles in Tbny Blair's Britain. 

Peter Manddson, the minister without portfolio will be there. So will 
Chris Smith, the Secretary of State for National Heritage, andMo Mowlam, 
the Northern Ireland Secretary. 

On other pag^s of the pocket-sized BAP register are oontacts for George 
Robertson, the Secretary of State for Defence, and Liz Symons, now 
Baroness Symons of Vemham Dean and a Foreign Office minister. 

The 500 individuals who make up the BAP to get direct ac- 
cess to other fellows. According to Jonathan Powell, Tbny Blair’s chief 
of staff in Downing Street, the BAP “takes the working out of network- 
ing”. They are the men and women who have been identified as the fu- 
ture leaders of Britain and America, who meet once a year for four-day 
conferences. 


The project was founded 12 years ago amid concern about future US 
isolationism in the face of anti-American feeling m Fjimpp. It was launched 
partly with the aid of a $425,000 grant from the Philadelphia-based Pew 
Memorial Trust, which is derived from the bSlion-dollar fortune of the 
Pew family, known for its Presbyterian and strongly Republican values 
as weQ as its philanthropy. 

The right-wing credentials of some of those involved in the eariy stages 
of the BAP inspired rumours of CIA involvement 

The galvanising force who made this idea work and developed it into 
the potent force it is today was Nick Butler, who is now policy adviser to 
BP chief executive John Brown. Noting that the British Embassy in Wash- 
ington recently funded a private reception for BAP fellows, Mr Butler 
modestly observed: “The network of contacts is quite strong.” He now 
plans a European version of the BAP. 

Although its list of British fellows appears at first like a roll-call of 
the Left Establishment, the BAP also includes a number of senior right- 
wing commentators and Tbiy politicians, with Lord Chanington being 
the the bead of the BAP advisory board. 

Stephen DorreU, the former Tory health secretary and a BAP fellow, 
said the project “performs an invaluable role in promoting contact and 
friendship between the United States and Great Britain.” 

But the importance of the BAP as a networking tool for New Labour 
has intensified with the recent arrival on the BAP committee of Julia Hbb- 
sbawm, of the Hobsbawm Macauley PR company, which is doseiy allied 
to the party- her partner Sarah Macauley is the girlfriend of the Chan- 
cellor, Gordon Brown. 

Ms Hobsbawm has introduced a new dy namism to promoting the BAP 
and a number of companies have seen the value of providing funding to 
the project 

Camelot recently agreed to pay £10,000-a-year for three years towards 
the BAP’s running costs, which are estimated at £150,000 a year. Other 
BAP sponsors include Cadbury Sc h weppes, Hanson, ICL, BFJ British Air- 
ways and NatWest 

The American side of the project is widely-seen as more business-ori- 
ented, more right-of-centre than the British, and less linked to govern- 
ment It includes senior Coca-Cola executives and software moguls as 
well as senators. 

In all, 24 Britons and 24 Americans, are picked by a selection panel 
each year, from a pool of around 100 candidates nominated by past fel- 
lows, to become the new intake of delegates. The first conference is free 
and thereafter fellowspay for themselves. 

This year’s conference takes place at the Peebles Hydro, a luxury Scot- 
tish borders hotel The BAP newsletter promises: “We will have the ho- 
tel to ourselves, so traditional BAP conviviality will be unrestrained.” 

— km Burred 
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jAfefcome to a world of words with ten days of events. 
In celebration of books and their authors. 


Top names appearing include: 

*36hn Banville 
Malcolm Bradbury 
Melvyn Bragg 
Jim Crace 
Sebastian Faulks 
Felipe Fernandez-Armi 
Lynne Franks 
Victoria Glendinning 
Roy Hattersley 
Penelope Keith 
Adrian Mitchell 
Tim Pigott-Smith 
Michele Roberts 
Jancis Robinson 
Arundhati Roy 
,Roy Strong 
. Claire Tomalin 
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Scrabble champ finds means to an end 


Proud of his pul toon, but aghast not to recognise 
an agami when he ran into one, Andrew Cook, 26, 
from Abingdon in Oxfordshire, won the British 
Scrabble championship yesterday, with a 3-0 win 
in the final over Jackie McLeod, a secretary from 
HGghgate, north London. 

Mr Cook (pictured above) is unusual among top 
class Scrabble players in that he knows the mean- 
ings of most of the curious words that appear on 
the board in his games. “Some just treat it as a strat- 
egy game,” he said, “but I film to understand the 
words I use.” 

In the last game, for example,' he would have been 
untroubled by aerobes (micro organisms that live 
on airborne oxygen), in the knowledge that his pul- 
toon (Indian army word for a platoon) of punkas 


(cooling fens) could blow them away. It was another 
micro organism that brought about the downfall of 
former world Scrabble champion Mark Nyman in 
an eariy round. In a crucial game he added the let- 
ters - glea to zoo to form zooglea. That would have 
been fine in the World championships, when any 
word in Chambers or Webster’s dictionaries is per- 
missible, but in the British championships Cham- 
bers is the sole arbiter, and zooglea (a glutinous mass 
of bacteria) counted for nothing. 

After qualifying for the semi final with nine wins 
from 13 games, Cook made only one slip on his way 
to the title, when he challenged the word “agami” 
- a bird allied to the crane. Apart from that, his qi 
(oriental life force), was untroubled and be romped 
to the championship. — Wit&om Hartston 


Gazza sets sights on the States 


England and Glasgow Rangers 
footballer Paul Gascoigne may go 
to America to play out his career 
when he eventually quits the game 
in Britain, he said yesterday. 

After that, he is considering 
taking a complete break far “a cou- 
ple of years”, before coaching 
youngsters. “They will play with a 
smile on their face and Will pass and 
move, and if they don't enjoy it I will 
teD them not to bother because what 
is the point if you are not enjoying 
it at any level," said Gascoigne 


(right). If he was still enjoying 
football he would love to stay in 
Britain, he said in an interview with 
Scotland cm Sunday. But he went on: 
“If I feel a bit down living in Eng- 
land ... I might go over to Ameri- 
ca for a couple of years, enjoy my 
football over there ... 

“Of all the things I regret ... the 
biggest [is that] I took all my prob- 
lems out on [bis wife] SheryL I have 
to live with that” Now, he said, he 
was back in control and bis home 
life was not a problem. 



Tourist unburdens herself of castle curse 


A New Zealand tourist who stole a stone from a 
Welsh castle has air-mailed it back because she be- 
lieves she had been cursed. 

The woman, who gave her name only as Con- 
way, sent a chunk of 700-year-old masonry from 
Conwy Castle in North Wales to the Royal Mail in 
a bid to lift a “jinx” that had descended since she 
took it. In her accompanying letter, she said had 
become fascinated by the “majestic ruin” of Con- 
wy castle. “One of the enormous amhes in the Great 
Hall had apparently recently fallen and its pieces 
had been slacked beneath iL I longed to have a piece 
of history to take home and ‘liberated’ the enclosed 
piece of masonry,” she said. 


But almost as soon as she left the castle, she was 
beset by bad luck. Flights to New Zealand were 
booked solid, and she had to wait for days at the 
airport. On arrival home, she suffered numerous 
health and relationship problems. “My savings have 
dried up, my car has broken down. My wages have 
been cut dramatically and workmates are far from 
matey now. It has become plain to me that to take 
some of Conwy from Conwy I have asked for some 
heavy trouble,” she wrote. 

“I entrust the rock to you - confident that once 
it is safely back in the castle it will settle down and 
leave me in peace.” 

— Jojo Mayes 


Nobel poet 
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Polish poet Wislawa Szymborska, 
the winner of last year's Nobel lit- 
erature prize, said she would like 
exiled Peruvian novelist Mario 
Vargas Llosa to succeed her. 

“Uosa is the one I would most 
eagerly send a congratulatory let- 
ter to,” Szymborska told a literary 
gathering in Krakow. “According 
to an unwritten tradition, last 
year I received a letter of con- 
gratulations from my predecessor, 
Seamus Heaney. Now it’s my turn 
to send such a letter.” 

Uosa, an essayist and author of 
25 novels, is one of the most 
widely-read Latin American writ- 
ers. He has been living abroad, in 
Spain and England, since an un- 
successful 1990 bid for Peru’s 
presidency. Although he has for- 
saken politics as such, Uosa be- 
lieves writers should not only 
produce “pure light entertain- 
ment” but also be involved in pub- 
lic affairs. “Literature should 
arouse concern, warn of danger 
and inspire action for a good 
cause," he said when he received 
last year’s German Peace Prize. 

Among Uosa’s best-known 
novels are The War at the End of 
the World, devoted to a 19th-cen- 
tury Brazilian peasants' revolt, 
and Aunt Julia and the Scriptwrit- 
er, a satire on Latin America's 
popular soap operas. 

This year the annual Nobel lit- 
erature prize, whose winner is ex- 
pected to be announced shortly, 
is worth £625,000). This year’s con- 
tenders include Gees Noteboom, 
from the Netherlands, Belgian 
Hugo Claus and Jose Saramago of 
Portugal — Reuters 
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Young people hit by benefit cuts 


Increasing n umb ers of young people are being made homeless as a result of 
benefit cuts introduced a year ago, the charity Shelter warns today. 

The cuts limited payment of bousing benefit to the value ofasi ngle room 
in a shared, property. In some areas, young people faced sh Oi tfafis of ovej . 
£20 a week between the local rent levels and what they could slaim. 

As a result, landlords are increasingly not prepared to rent fo&mgle pep. 
pie under the age of 25 and young people have suffered harassment add eqjjp 
tion as a result of the cuts. Some were pushed into the very woist 
accommodation available while others ended up on the street or-homeless. 

“The results make very depressing reading for anyone concerned with the 
welfare of young people particularly those who are extremely vulnerable," 
said Chris Holmes, director of Shelter. “They show that shared-accommo- 
dation is often unsuitable for young people particularly 1 6- and : 17-year-olds, 
teenagers with mental health problems and young people with HTV andAkk. 
It Is clear that for many of these young people sharing accommodation is am- 
ply hot appropriate, yet for many there is simply no option.” • 

— Qenda Cooper, Sodof Affairs Correspondent 


HEALTH 


Schoolbags carry risk of back pain 


Heavy bags carried by secondary schoolchildren are contributing to a bad 
pain epidemic, a new survey has shown. - 

As many as 80 per cent of children were carrying too much weight in poor- 
ly designed hags , according to interim results from a national survey carried 
out by the National Back Pain Association. 

The discovery matches figures from the Department of Social Security which 
show that back pain sickness absence doubled in the 1970s and doubled again 
in the 80s before rising from 59 million- days in 1988 to 117 million *i 
1996-97. It found 60 per cent of the population suffered back pain at some 
time while 30 per cent would go on to develop a chronic problem: 

The NBPA study of 1,000 secondary schoolchildren across the country found 
that 92 per cent of pupils said their schools did not encourage hags to be car- 
ried evenly across both shoulders while 40 per cent of secondary schools did 
not provide lockers. In some cases bags of up to 25kg were reported, mate 
than 60 per cent of bodyweight, with 11-12 year olds carrying more chan 
20 per cent of their bodyweight most at risk. 

Experts believe that the weight limi t before injury is 20 per cent of body- 
weight, up to 30 per cent is considered potentially dangerous. 


SOCIETY 

Parents trusted as drugs advisers 


Parents have been named the best source of advice on drugs by schoolchil- 
dren, according to a report published today. 

However, the survey tty the Health Education Authority found tdevisiM 
was named as the most co mm on source of information, followed by no? . 
papers and magazines, posters and friends. 

More than 5.000 II to 35-year-olds were questioned about where they find 
out about drugs, for the report to launch Drug Awareness Month. 

The camp ai g n is being backed by Blockbuster video shops which wQl be 
offering booklets on drugs and solvents, free loan of a BBC 999 Lifesaven 
Drug Education Video and showing in-store promotional videos. 

HEA drugs cam pai gn manager Hannah Cinamon said: “Giving out a good 
range of high-quality information in'easily accessible places is vital if we an 
going to raise awareness about the dangers of taking drugs — for without 
this there can be no meaningful dialogue about drugs at home.” 


TOURIST RATES 




Australia (dollars) 

2.13 

Italy (lira) 

2735 

Austria (schillings) 

19.51 

Japan (yen) 

194.04 ] 

Belgium (francs) 

5735 

Malta (lira) 

0.60 

Canada ($) 

2.15 

Netherlands (guilders) 


Cyprus (pounds) 

OBI 

Norway (kroner) 


Denmark (kroner) 

10.63 

Portugal (escudos) 

281.45 

France (francs) 

9.33 

Spain (pesetas) 

23434. 

Germany (marks) 

2.78 

Sweden (kroner) 

12.01 . 

Greece (drachmei) 

441.84 

Switzerland (francs) 

238 

Hong Kong ($) 

12.08 

Turkey (lira) 

2679.19 

Ireland (punts) 

1.07 

USA (J) 

157 

Source Thomas Cot* 
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Soames linked to 
manufacturer of 

Gulf war drug 

rv/-.* 


exclusiv e 

3 Nicholas Soames, the former 
forces minister,^ 

which Jevelo^d'"’^ COmpan ’ r 

British troopHt * 8 r"" t0 

theGoHW attheOUtbreak « f 

be^^'“ ySthatd0Ct0 ^" OT ' 

£5** the drug contributed to 

P“* Wa f symfrome, the inquiry 
mto which was overseen by Mr 
Soames. 

GraDdsoD of Sir Winston Churchill and 

SttSKasa 

■SSSSSSS'ww-s- 

. a , dmi “ ed he understated the 
degree to which British troops were ex- 
posed to chemicals in the Gulf war and 

J Warned the error on his civil servants. 

The evident failures in providing 
proper and timely advice to ministers arc 
a matter of serious concern,** he said. The 
Government, Mr Soames assured the 
House, had “nothing to hide”. 

. there was one intriguing piece of 

information which the minister did not 
to reveal to the House or indeed to the 
Commons Select Committee on Defence, 
which was demanding answers on the 
causes of an illness that has affected thou- 
sands of British troops. 

At the time of the outbreak of the war, 
Mr Soames was a non-executive direc- 
tor of the Hertfordshire-based company, 
Hoffman La Roche (UK), the British arm 
of the Swiss chemicals giant, 
i. The company had developed the use 

J of pyridostigmine bromide as a safe 
treatment for the rare nerve disorder 
myasthenia gravis. Army medical chiefs 
were convinced that it could be used to 
protect the central nervous system from 
attacks by chemical weapons. 

Hoffman La Roche supplied pyri- 
dostigmine bromide to the Dutch com- 
pany SolvayDuphar which turned it into 
tablets for Nato. Although the drug had 
never been licensed for use on healthy 


people, or in the doses proposed, British 
and American troops were told to take 
what became known as “Naps” (Nerve 
Agent Pre-Treatment) tablets every eight 
hours. Doctors who have researched Gulf 
war syndrome believe that the Tablets, safe 
m their own right, inter-reacted with the 
cocktail of vaccines, pesticide sprays 
and possibly chemical warfare agents that 
the troops were exposed to. 

The veterans reported chronic fatigue, 
memory kiss, and breakdowns in their im- 
mune systems. Dozens have died. 

None of which could have been pre- 
dicted back in 1991 after the apparent- 
ly successful conclusion to (be war. Mr 
Soames entered his directorship in the 
Register of Members’ Interests. The 
company, now called Roche Products Ltd, 
said Mr Soames had been a non-execu- 
tive director from 1988 until 1992 when 
the MP was appointed a parliamentary 
secretary at the Ministry of Agriculture 
and was obliged to give up bis director- 
ships. He was appointed armed forces 
minister in 1994. 

In August 1993, pyridostigmine hro- 
mide was finally licensed for use on 
healthy people as a protection against 
chemical weapons. It was only around 
that time that the notion that Allied 
troops had emerged relatively unscathed 
from Operation Desert Storm began to 
be revealed as a fallacy and doctors be- 
gan to accept that something was seriously 
wrong with the health of many veterans. 

Goran Jamal, a neurophysiologist at 
Glasgow University, who has carried out 
extensive testing on the causes of Gulf Al- 
nesses, said: “I am certain that pyridostig- 
mine bromide played an important role.” 

Richard Barr, a Norfolk solicitor rep- 
resenting hundreds of sick veterans, said: 
“The tablets were being blamed for 
playing a part in these illnesses from very 
early on. Mr Soames should have known 
they were developed by Roche and he 
should have made clear to the Commons 
select committee that he had au interest 
in one of the manufacturers of one of the 
prime suspects for Gulf war illness.” 

Mr Soames said that be was not aware 
that Roche, made pyridostigmine bro- 
mide; “I had no idea it was even made 
by Roche,” b^ said. .“Plainly if I badl~ 
would have declared an interest” 





Unbreakable confidence: Susan and Garry Woodward are convinced of their daughter Louise’S innocence 


Photograph: Jim Bourg/Reuters 


Murder case girl parents put faith in her innocence 


Nine months after her arrest on 
charges of first-degree murder 
for the death of small boy in her 
care, 19-year-old British nanny 
Louise Woodward faces trial in 
Boston today. In an interview 
with David Usbome, Louise’s 
parents expose the depths of 
their agony as they wait for 
justice. 


Amidst the raw dread painted so clearly 
on their faces. Susan and Gary Woodward 
at least have this rock-solid certainty to ding 
on to: the charges laid against theft 
teenage daughter, which could send her 
into a prison in the United Slates for the 
rest of her life are false. Unimaginably. Stu- 
pid, even. That Louise could have killed 
nine-month-old Matthew Happen, or any . 
child, is simply not conceivable. 

Th that; they have unbreakable confi- 
dence and they are joined by it In al) else. 


however, they are two people bereft of faith. 
Their doubts arc manifold: in the fairness 
of the court proceedings before them, in 
their daughter's ability to heal herself even 
if she is acquitted, even in their bonds as 
husband and wife. For Mr Woodward, his 
faith in God is imperiled also. 

About some things, the couple, who have 
just come from Sunday sendee in Trinity 
Church, Boston, prefer not to talk. Of their 
success in bringing together a defence team 
which includes Barry Sehecfc. a member of 
Of Simpson's "dream teanT-or how they 
are paying for it -they remain silent. Ques- 
.lioned about the mother and father of 
Matthew, they simply choke. 

For the Woodwards, their tragedy be- 
gan on 6 February, when, at 6 .30am, the 
nanny agency that had placed Louise with 
the Happen family in Boston during her 
gap year before university, telephoned the 
Wjodwank* home in the village of Elton, 
near Chester. “Somebody from the agency 
told us that there was a problem and that 
the baby had been taken to hospital and 
that the police were asking some questions. 


I was just baffled, I didn't know what was 
happening,” Mis Woodward explained. 

The bafflement turned to petrification 
- (heir term - when (hey saw (heir daugh- 
ter being bundled into a police van in Boston 
on the six o’clock news the same evening. 
Louise was being accused of shaking 
Matthew in the bathroom of the Happen 

hrmsf and flamming hk head a gainst a hard 

surface. At the time, the infant was in hos- 
pital. but he died five days later. Initial 
charges of manslaughter were instantly up- 
graded to fust-degree murder. By the 
time Mr Woodward got to Boston the next 
day, Louise had undergone more ques- 
tioning - with no contact with her parents 
or any lawyers. He was allowed to see her 
for the first time that night on 7 February. 

Mis Woodward, especially, is careful be- 
fore attacking the judicial system that has 
swallowed her daughter. But the last few 
months, she explained, have delivered one 
knock after another. East, tbepe{W 3 S,the^p- . 
fusal of the court to pant Louise bail. ‘The . 
prosecution said that she would flee the 
country and go to Brazfl. It was ridiculous.” 


The Woodwards have other reasons for 
anger. Why ba§ the court refused to ad- 
mit as evidence.the results of a lie detector 
test taken by Louise in May which she 
passed? Why has the prosecution put Mrs 
Woodward on its list of potential witnesses, 
meaning she wiD not be able to visit Louise 
during the trial, or even be in court? 

Above alL they are angered by the 
court's refusal a week ago to dismiss the 
case following revelations that some of the 
brain tissue fafcen at the autopsy of 
Matthew has sjnee been lost. “You have 
to wonder what other things we don't 
know about," Mis Woodward noted. 

As a couple, they are managing only 
to “function, with our lives in a vacuum”, 
Mr Woodward said. It is he who nearly 
breaks down in tears when we discuss the 
church service they have just left. “It is dif- 
ficult to keep my faith,” he conceded, 
hands together, pressed against his face. 

But fbrboth the Woodwards there was 
this one sign of hope in the service. “Make 
me a Channel of Thy Peace”, was sung as 
one of the hymns. It is Louise's favourite. 


Blair to raise case of forgotten 
^Chechen hostages with Yeltsin 


Between appearing in a 
soap opera, strolling in 
Red Square, and riding 
the Moscow metro, Tony 
Blair has some difficult 
business on his one-day 
visit to Russia today. PhB 
Reeves in Moscow says he 
should press the cause of 
two Britons being held 
hostage in Chechnya. 


Diplomatic sources acknowl- 
edge that the Foreign Office has 
made scant progress in its efforts 
to free Camilla Carr and Jon 
James since they were abduct- 
ed three months ago in Grozny, 
where they were providing aid 
to children traumatised by the 
21 -month war. 

The Prime Minister will raise 
the case with the Russian lead- 
ership in the hope they can bring 

pressure on the Chechen au- 
thorities to step up their efforts 
to track down and free the 
couple- His visit includes meet- 
ings with Boris Yeltsin and the 

. 'jop three ministers. 
i Even so, the dances of suc- 
cess are limited. The relationship 
between Moscow and Grozny 
has become increasingly 
strained recently, marred by 
haggling over an ofl deal and 
continuing disagreements over 
the republic's desre for com- 
plete independence. Mr James 
and Ms Carr, fr^ltass-aii^^ 
in Hereforfsbire, were seized by 
masked gunxnea jn Grozny, 
where they had arrived several 





Mr Blair arriving in Moscow last flight Photograph: Reuters 


months earlier to work as vol- 
unteers in the Centre for Peace- 
making and Community 

Development Little information 
about them or their abductors 
has emerged; there has been no 
confirmed ransom demand. 

Among the many difficulties 
faring British diplomats work- 
ing on the case is the danger of 


come almost a no-go area for 
outside* following a rash of ab- 
ductions in which scores of 
ft nogfans and a handful of west- 
erners have been seized. Efforts 
to raise the issue directly with 


the Chechen leadership have so 
far proved fruitless; when For- 
eign Office officials questioned 
a Chechen minister, who was 
visiting Moscow, he appeared to 
know little about the case. The 
Foreign Office has adopted a 
policy of discouraging publici- 
ty over the abductions, arguing 
that it could escalate ransom do- 
mands. 

Diplomats concede that it is 
doubtful that the kidnappers 
have wide access to western me- 
dia. Moreover, the Foreign Of- 
fice also has an official policy of 
rribsmg to pay ransoms, no mat- 


ter how high or low. And in the 
past Chechen kidnappers have 
demanded huge sums of mon- 
ey in cases which have barely 
made the headlines. By hushing 
up the issue the Foreign Office 
has prevented the growth of 
public pressure for action - on 
the Russians, on Whitehall, 
and on the Chechens. 

Mr Blair has other issues to 
attend to during bis visit He wflj 
meet Boris Yeltsin later today 
for discussions that are expect- 
ed to include a Britisb-Rusdan 
agreement to co-operate in the 
fight against international 
crime, to Nato expansion and 
British investment in Russia. 

He will also press for the re- 
turn of diaries. and documents 
belonging to the British pris- 
oners-of-war that were shipped 
to the Soviet Union along with 
other Nazi trophies after the 
war. Britain wants the originals; 
Moscow is offering copies. 

But, for the average Russian 
the visit offers a highlight far 
more gripping than anything 
emanating from the Kremlin: a 
cameo performance by Mr Blair 
in a Russian radio soap. Play- 
ing himself, the Prime Minister 
will step out of a limo and pick 
up some shopping dropped by 
one of the leading characters. 
The show, winch has 3 miUion 
listeners, began five years ago 
with financial help from Britain. 

The stunt is, of course, to pro- 
mote Mr Blair’s trip to Russia. 
Doubtless, his spin doctors also 
hope that itwffl help remove the 
prevailing impression among 
some Russansthat Britain is still 
led by Margaret Thatcher. 
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No annual fee 

just I0,9/o APR variable 
from April ‘98 

Keep your credit limit 

No need to bank with us 



APR 

Guaranteed 
until April ’98 


If you carry over a credit card balance 
each month, you should seriously think 

about applying for a Co-operative Bank ‘ 

Advantage Visa credit card or gold card. 
Transfer your balance and you’ll pay just 
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Ratings plan for 
Internet sparks 
censorship fears 
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Can the Internet be tamed? An 
international coalition wants to 
introduce “ratings” for Web 
sites, so that parents can choose 
what their children can access. 
Charles Arthur, Science Editor, 
looks at the arguments over 
censorship. 


The sprawling growth of the Internet, a 
place where good bad and repulsive sites 
can sit cheek by jowl. may be under threat 
from impatient lawmakers in the Unit- 
ed States - who. in their desire to “pro- 
tect children'" from unsuitable material, 
may end up destroying a global infor- 
mation resource. 

An international coalition of non-gov- 
ernmental organisations has been trying 
for months to devise a workable “ratings" 
system that could be used by parents in 
a wide range of cultures to prevent their 
children from accessing unsuitable 
material on the global network. They met 
last week for two days to try to thrash out 
the key issues. 

But while the European side of the 
coalition, represented by the Internet 
Wklch Foundation based in Cambridge, 
reckons that it will take at least 18 
months to develop a workable pairing of 
a ratings system and software that can in- 
terpret i L the US partners and software 
companies have privately said that they 
have, at most, nine monlhs before the US 
demands mandatory' ratings legislation. 

“We're not all fully in agreement," said 
David Kerr, the chief executive of Internet 
Watch. “I said at the meeting that in or- 
der to go through the necessary consul- 
tation in the various countries, you 
couldn't achieve it in less than IS months. 
But the US side is under a lot of pres- 
sure to get it developed as soon as pos- 
sible." 

The ratings would be a two-sided sys- 
tem, in which every site that wanted to 
would voluntarily compare itself against 
a set list of criteria, on a scale of 1 to 5, 
for elements such as the amount of sex. 
violence, nudity and strong language on 
the site. Other elements, including “in- 
tolerance" - for racial items - and “dan- 


gerous activities" including cigarettes 
and alcohol but also sports and suicide 
methods, might also be offered. 

The site's owner would rate the site 
a gains t those criteria, and then include 
that rating on the site. “We want the rat- 
ings to be as free of cultural judgement 
as possible." said Mr Kerr. 

At the child's computer, software in 
the browser would read the ratings and 
compare it against criteria set by the par- 
ents. Alternatively, some companies 
might develop ready-made “profiles” 
for parents to use - so that Catholic par- 
ents could feel sure their child would aot 
see anything they found offensive. 

The self-rating system though has not 
proved popular. Of the tens of millions 
of sites on the Web, 45.000 have rated 
themselves. In January, the figure was 
30,000. In the same time, the total num- 
ber of Web sites is reckoned to have dou- 
bled. 

Perversely, legislation which insists that 
every site must be rated for its suitabili- 
ty could bring the rapid growth of the Net 
to a shuddering halt It would discourage 
people from putting new sites up, and 
migh t have unpredictable cultural effects. 
Some sites - such as “news" sites, which 
are proliferating - are effectively unrat- 
able: would a racial war in Ethiopia, or 
another rail crash, be judged too intol- 
erant or violent? 

In the summer, a number of US In- 
ternet news sites broke off negotiations 
with the US side of the coalition on ex- 
actly this point. Mr Kerr hopes that some 
compromise can be reached. The signs 
though are not promising. 

Readv-made solutions are not 
encouraging either. While there are a 
number of “filtering" software packages 
written by American companies, the dif- 
ferences even between US and British cul- 
tures means they tend to block access to 
sites which British schoolchildren could 
find useful - including many with infor- 
mation about drinking, cigarettes and 
Aids. 

Mr Kerr recognises the problems, but 
fears that US legislators may prove 
implacable. "If it doesn't happen in a rea- 
sonable period, then the hawks and 
doves will be back on the legislative path 
in Washington," he said. 



Sneak preview: An introductory page showing free images of what is on offer to people accessing an Internet pom site 


Firm scans 
its future 
in 3 D 


A British technology company has regis- 
tered Tricorder as a trademark for an 
innovative 3D scanning device. It measures' 
and records objects - people included - 
Ld three dimensions, and can transfer the 
information into files capable of being 
used on a personal computer. 

Its makers say it will bring s canni n g 


1VO UMtavio D w 

technotogy to the mass market, just as PCs 

took computers out of the hands of sci- 
entists. They pn^ ft wffl haw lots of uses 

on the Internet, for example, for creating 
innovative advertisements. 

“Instead of looking at a flat, two- 
dimensional picture of some garden fur- 
niture in an advert on the Web, yoa will 
be able to download a foDy interactive, full 

ti-4rarr 1 three-d in mnsk mal picture of it." said 
Guy Fowler, the firm’s chief executive. 
“That means you will be able to turn it 
around, see it from all kinds of angles and 
see how it might fit into your garden." 

The technology has existed for awhile, 
but at the moment is restricted to large, 
expensive, machines. The Tricorder, say 
the makers, is the first truly portable ver- 
sion. The problem in creating it was that 
to measure an object, the measuring de- 
vice needs to know where in space it is. 

The Tricorder uses nanotechnology - 
the science of exceedingly small ma- 
chines- to create a tiny gyroscope inside 

the Tricorder, so that it can keep track of 
its own position relative to the object it 

is scanning. Then it uses a laser beam, like 

that used in a CD player, to look at the 
surface of the object If the beam reflects 

back to a sensor as a straight line, it knows 
the surface is flat If the line is distorted, 
the Tricorder calculates the object's shape 
from the distortion. 

There are no limi ts to the size of ob- 
ject it can measure except the computer 
memory available to store the data. The 
company says it wants to take advantage 
of expected changes to computers and the 
Internet which will mean greater use of 
3D images. “Parts of the Internet are 3D 
already," said Mr Fowler. “This is some- 
thing that is going to expand, and the Tri- 
cordet technology is particularly well 
suited to thaL" 

The device is still undergoing tests but 
is expected to be released as a professorial 
product, costing thousands of pounds, next 
year. Cheaper versions aimed at home 
users will follow shortly afterwards. 
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Hague’s allies defend him 
against dissent in the ranks 


William Hague faced nev< 
allegations of weak leaderstSpT*' 
yesterday as the Conserya^^ 
prepared for the annual' ' s 
conference in Blackpool. Whited • 
some of his allies argue thatttmfe 
will prove him a strong leaded 
others are becoming restlessF/ron 
Abrams. Political Correspondent, 
tested the mood of the Tories. 


changes he proposed. It is believed that Mr 
Hague has decided to require associations 
to select by-electkm candidates from an ap- 
proved list There has also been a sugges- 
tion that at least 25 per cent of candidates 
interviewed for vacant seats should be 


Senior Conservatives publicly acknowl- 
edged the enormity of the task they faced 
in getting their party re-elected yesterday 
amid new outbreaks of dissent 

They came to the defence of W illiam 
Hague after the former Home office min- 
ister Ann Widdecombe cast doubt on the 
value of a recent endorsement ballot for 
the party leader and his reforms and se- 
nior Scottish Tories were reported to have 
attacked his choice of advikra. 

There had been suggestions that Mr 
Hague bad watered down plans to give 
members a greater say in leadership elec- 
tions. A report yesterday said that he would 
present a paper to the party conference on 
the subject without spelling out what 


women. 

A new governing body, “the board”,, 
could be set up and would be elected by 
a national convention made up of associ- 
ation chair men. 

The Scottish party is also likely to see 
reforms which give it greater autonomy 
from the Smith Square headquarters in 
London. Fhfl details will be discussed at a 
one-day conference in the new year, but 
they are thought to include a major re- 
cruitment drive, separate policy groups and 
disciplinary procedures for Scotland and 
greater financial freedom. 

Party sources dismissed reports yes- 
terday that senior Scottish Tbries had told 
Mr Hague to ditch key aides such as Se- 
bastian Coe, the former Olympic runner, 
Alan Duncan, MP for Melton and Rutland, 
and Gregor McKay, his press secretary. 
“William Hague is the leader. He takes the 
decisions,” a spokesman said. 

Peter Lffley, the shadow Chancellor, said 
in a television interview that the Tbries had 
suffered “a very tr aumatic defeat indeed”. 


adding that they had a major job to do in 
persuading voters that they had learnt from 
then mistakes and m winning back trust 

The party chairman, Lord Parkinson, 
insisted that a radical democratisatioa was 
under way. For the first time, the Tbries 
would be one party instead of a series of 
amstitueiKty organisations. “We are gping 
to a single party, people are going to have 
a greater say, the rank and file, in that or- 
ganisation,” Lord Parkinson said on BBC 
Radio 4 *s The World This Weekend pro- 
gramme. 

However, there were miumurings that 
all was not well. Ms Widdecombe criticised 
the decision to ask members simultaneous 
to endorse both Mr Hague and his reforms. 
“1 think you should always avoid the ap- 
pearance of manip ulating. Even when 
you’re not manipulating, you. should avoid 
the appearance of doing so," she said on 
BBCl’s On the Record. 

Her view was supported by Richard 
Shepherd, the MP forAldridge-BrownhiDs, 
who added that he feared the Tbries were 
rushing into B1 air-style reforms. k We are 
still in a state of shock after the most cat- 
astrophic defeat of this century and there- 
fore I don’t want us to leap to duplicate 
sort of reforms that are the essence of the 
Labour Party,” he said. 
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William Hague andhfe fiancee, Ffion Jenkins, in Richmond, North Yorkshire, yesterday photograph: John An 8 erw * 1 


Conservatives urged to win back 
lost youth or face extinction 


The Tory leadership is so 
out of touch with young 
people that it thinks 
Jeffrey Archer and 
Andrew Lloyd-Webber 
speak for Britain’s youth, 
according to four of the 
party’s brightest brains. 
Fran Abrams looks at 
predictions that the 
Tories could disappear 
altogether if they do not 
modernise. 


The Conservative Party is lit- 
erally dying on its feet. On cur- 
rent trends, it will cease to exist 
before the next election, 
according to a new report pub- 
lished by the Centre for Policy 
Studies. 

The party has been losing an 
average of 64,000 members a 
year since the war, say the au- 
thors of the optimistically-titled 


Blue Skies Ahead. They 
believe membership could now 
be as low as 200,000, down from 
400,000 in 1994. Almost eight 
out of 10 members are over 45, 
and a quarter of them will die 
before the next election. Many 
more will become disillusioned 
and leave. 

The report is written by 
Andrew Reid, a former chair- 
man of Conservative Students, 
Andrew Honnor, 26, a former 
special adviser to Virginia Bot- 
tomley, James Bethel!, 30, me- 
dia director of the Ministry of 
Sound nightclub and Simon 
Broddebaok-Rjwler, 36, who at 
30 was the youngest ever 
finance chairman of Westmin- 
ster City Council. 

They say that with 3,000 
members, the Young Conserv- 
atives are now more exclusive 
than Annabel’s, the Berkeley 
Square nightclub frequented tty 
Sloanes and glitterati. In 1949, 
there were 160,000 in the or- 
ganisation, they say. 


The Ministry of Sound, a 
somewhat trendier club in 
south London with 193,000 
members, can alm ost boast as 
high a popularity rating as the 
entire Tory party. 

If the party does not find a 
way to win back the “missing 
generation" of 18-45 year-olds, 
it cannot survive, they add. 

“The majority of the Con- 
servative Party's members are 
old and out of touch ... the par- 
ty must recognise that Jeffrey 
Archer and Andrew Lloyd- 
Webber are not role models for 
today’s youth.” 

John Major’s vision of 
Britain As the country of warm 
beer and old maids bicycling to 
church also foiled to hit the 
mark. 

“If the chief executive of a 
public company presented this 
as its mission statement, s/he 
would suffer a Gerald Rainer- 
like nemesis. As John Major 
did," they say. 

The market towns, big cities 


and centres of academic excel 
lence all voted Labour at the/- 
general election. “The Con- 
servative Parliamentary Party ' 
has all but ceased to exist in any 
region in the UK which pro- 
duces things, money or ideas.".: 

The profile of the average 
Tory is closer to that of some- 
one living in Edwardian Britain 
than in the 1990s, they add. Sev- 
en out of 10 members are An- 
glicans in a country where only 

a fifth of babies are baptised in 
the established church, the av~ - 
erage age is 64 and only 1 per” 
cent is non-white. ’ '/■ 

The party must 'become -a; 
much more efficient machine if . 
it wants to win them back, it. 
says. Young people must once 
again associate the Tbry party 
with glamour and frivolity. 

“A generation ago the ben- 
efits to the young of member- 
ship of the Conservative Party , 
were widely understood: a leg- | 
up for the ambitions, a leg-over 
for the amorous,” it concludes. 


Labour aims to steal Tory limelight 


Ministers are planning a hec- 
tic round of high-profile 
announcements in an attempt 
to overshadow the Conserva- 
tive Party’s annual confer- 
ence in Blackpool this week. 

In a move which mirrors 
tactics more likely to have 
been used by the Tbries against 
Labour in the past, a wave of 
official visits and launches will 
accompany the Opposition's 
seaside jamboree. 

The highlight of the week 
for Tony Blair will come 
tomorrow, with the mueb- 
hyped announcement of 
£ 100 m extra cash towards the 
installation of a network of 
computers in schools. Coinci- 
dentally, tomorrow is the day 


on which the Tbry faithful will 
open their conference and 
hear the results of their ballot 
on William Hague's leadership 
and on party reform. 

Mr Blair will announce 
the extra cash as be holds a 
meeting at Downing Street 
with the Microsoft boss, Bill 
Gates. Mr Gates has not yet 
promised to get involved with 
the scheme to connect 32,000 
schools to the latest comput- 
er technology, but the clever 
money says he veiy soon mil 
do. David Blunkett, Margaret 
Beckett and Gordon Brown 
are also expected to be present 
at the meeting. 

Also tomorrow Frank Dob- 
son, Secretary of State for 


Health, will give an address to 
the public sector union, Unison. 

On Wednesday, as the 
Conservatives hold their big 
debate on the future of the 
party and its internal reforms, 
there is a plan to launch a new 
charter for the National 
Health Service. The same day 
will see the results of a con- 
sultation on the Government's 
education White Paper, and 
the announcement of new 
measures to combat cheating 
in national curriculum tests. 

On Thursday, as the Tbries 
talk about crime and the econ- 
omy, a further consultation 
will be launched on the future 
of A- Levels. 

Friday wifi see the highlight 


of the Tbries' week in Black- 
pool as William Hague gives ' 
his first address to the party , 
faithful as leader. On the 
same day, Mr Blair wifi fty out 
to Luxembourg en route to a 
Council of Europe summit in 
Strasbourg on Saturday. 

All this simply constitutes 
business as usual, of course. 
Given the hectic pace of life 
under new Labour, some | 
might even say that it will not 
be a particularly buty week. ; 

“Because of the Conserv- 
ative Party conference bap- - 
pening this week, I shouldn’t 
think we will be doing too', 
many announcements,” a 
Downing Street spokeswoman 
said — Fran Abrams' ■ 


Alternative vote is option in electoral reform 


Tony Blair's closest advisers 
are investigating voting reforms 
which could drastically reduce 
the Conservatives’ seats in Par- 
liament, Downing Street con- 
firmed last night. 

Although cl aims in a Sunday 
newspaper that Mr Blair was 
about to adopt the change 
were dismissed by all con- 
cerned, a spokeswoman said the 
No 10 policy unit had looked at 
the “alternative vote” (AV) 
system. Ministers have already 


confirmed that an electoral 
commission to be announced 
this month will consider it 
along with other options. 

Under the AV system, vot- 
ers write down their first, sec- 
ond and third choices of 
candidate. Second and third 
choices are then reallocated un- 
til one candidate has more 
than 50 per cent of the vote. 

If the government does de- 
tide on this system, the decision 
would be highly controversial 
Labour's manifesto promises “a 


proportional alternative" to 
first-past-the-post voting, and 
Mr Blair is on record as saying 
AV is not a proportional system. 

One study has suggested 
that if this year's 1 May election 
had taken place under AV 
Labour would have won 452 
seats instead of 418, the Liberal 
Democrats 90 instead of 46 and 
the Conservatives just 88 in- 
stead of 165. 

The Liberal Democrats, 
who will have seats on the new 
electoral commission, would 
be very much against this sys- 
tem. They say they want elec- 
tion results to give a truer 
reflection of the way people 
vote. The party’s leader, Pad- 
dy Ashdown, described yester- 
day’s rumours as “kite-flying", 
possibly by a member of the 
Cabinet Interviewed on break- 
fast television, he said he would 
be “amazed" if Mr Blair had re- 
alty made up his mind before 
the commission was even ap- 
pointed. “2 may relish the fact 


that the Conservatives would be 
damaged by this, but I want a 
system for the country which is 
fair,” he said. 

A Downing Street spokes- 
woman said Mr Blair was still 
“not persuaded” of the case for 
proportional representation 
(PR), despite the manifesto 
commitment 

The AV system would also 
be controversial within the 
Labour Party. Although Jack 


Straw, the Home Secretary* T 
has said that if there were to be 
voting reform he would prefer 
this kind, others who favour PR 
are not convinced. Many would ’ 
prefer the system being- intrcK' 
duced for the Scottish and 
Welsh parliaments, with metnL '• 
bers elected through firstR^ . 
the post sitting alongside a ' 
smaller number selected: pay.. 
portionalty from party.Hsts. . ' ' 

— Fran Abrams 


For affordable private 
health cover, call TODAY. 
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jVVildlife trust fights to raise funds to buy Cornish wood that’s home to rare bat 
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Prideaux Wood, near St Btazey. The trust has £68,000 towards the price of the wood but needs another £ 6,000 


Smog levels 
in London top 
those in Paris 


muMnu it umm row itwp. 



Wildlife campaigners are fighting to save 
a wood that is home to one of Britain's 
rarest bat species. Members of Cornwall 
Wildlife Trust arc hoping to secure a safe 
future for Prideaux Wood, near St Blazey, 
in Cornwall, one of only 12 known British 
breeding sites the for the endangered 
greater horseshoe bat. 

The Cornwall Wildlife Trust has re- 
ceived £68,000 in grant aid towards buy- 
ing the 60-acre site as a nature reserve, 

but this funding depends on the remain- 
ing £6,000 of the purchase price being 
raised locally. 

Senior conservation officer Christopher 
Howe warns of the consequences ifthe 
trust's appeal fails: “if a commercial buy- 
er is able to purchase the wood, ihc bats 
are unlikely to survive. The timber crop 
that was planted in the Sixties is now ready 
for harvesting. Even felling just a few trees 
could be disastrous for the bats, as they 
use the positions of the trees to navigate. 

The trust nims to enhance the wood- 
land for other wildlife, link it to the neigh- 
bouring Luxulyan Vhlley and open it up 
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Health fears over head lice shampoo for children 


A shampoo to combat head 
lice which is widely used on 
children contains dangerous 
chemicals that could be absorbed 
through the scalp into the blood 
stream and cause damage to the 
nervous system, experts have 

warned. 

But, as Kim Sengupta discovers, at 
least 50 health authorities 
continue to recommend the use 
of malathion in some form. 


More than a million bottles of shampoo 
containing the organopbosphate malathion 
are sold by pharmacists every year .They are 
being used to control an bead-lice infec- 
tion sweeping through schools in Britain. 
Yet new research claims its repeated use 
can be highly dangerous, and may cause 
damage to the nervous system. 

Organophosphates (OPs) were devel- 
oped by the Nazis as a weapon and later 
used as agricultural pesticides. Over-ex- 
posure to the chemicals have been linked 
to potentially serious illness including 
nerve damage, birth defects, and cancer. 

Tests carried out at the Government's 


Health and Safety Laboratories m Sh effield 
showed the amount of OP sabsorbed by 
anyone using malathion shampoo was 
five to ten times higher than safety limits. 
Dr Kerr Wilson, at the laboratory, said that 
if similar levels bad been found on pesti- 
cide workers, “we would alert our col- 
leagues in the health and safety executive 
to this finding, and they would take ap- 
propriate action”. 

Granada TV’s World, in Action pro- 
gramme, which is to broadcast the research 
findings on ITV tonight, discovered that 
out of 75 health authorities, 50 list 
malathion for use against bead lice. 


Dr Martin Regan, at Liverpool Health 
Authority, stated: “Our policy at the mo- 
ment is to recommend malathion ... to kill 
the bugs". Dr John Maunder at East Nor- 
folk Health Authority said: “Our current 
treatments malathion lotions, and if that 
Ms then Carabyl, but that would be on pre- 
scription only. And Dr Roger Buttery, at 
Cambridge Health Authority, said: “We 
have a three-year programme -we are cur- 
rently recommending the three products 
that use malathion.” 

Other authorities supporting the use of 
malathion shampoos include Suffolk, 
North West Anglia. Bedfordshire. North 


and P-Est Devon, Sheffield, Northamp- 
tonshire, and Buckinghamshire. 

Dr Goran Jamal, at Glasgow Univer- 
sity’s Department of Neurology, who had 
researched OP poisoning, said that the 
shampoo should be used with extreme cau- 
tion. He pointed out that although a sin- 
gle application of the delousing lotion was 
unlikely to cause damage to a child's 
heal th, repeated application, which can take 
place because of the risk of reinfection, 
could be dangerous. 

He continued: “People forget that the 
reasons OPs make good pesticides is that 
they are extremely poisonous. Claims by 


manufacturers that we know everything 
about them and they are entirety safe are 

total nonsense." ‘ „ 

D r Vyvyan Howard, director of me 

Foetal and Infant Toxicopathologyat Liv- 
erpool University, said the daily safety lev- 
el of absorption were being exceeded by 
four or five times. He added: “The most 
worrying aspect of our findings is theprob- 
lem of repeat applications of malathion 
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tem of repeat applications of malathion 
shampoo because there is a delayed toxi- 
city to nerve cells associated with OP com- 
pounds and that realty is the thing that 
needs to be avoided, particularly with young 
children.” 
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Escaped prisoner held over 
killing of detective in Ireland 



Ibixorist suspect Peaise McCauley was still being questioned by 
police in the Irish Republic last night about the IRA murder of 
a detective more than a year ago. McCauley - who escaped, 
armed, from Brixton jail in south London in 1991 - was arrested 
in a pre-dawn swoop by armed police on Saturday on an address 
in Renvyle, Co Galway. 

He and a woman, together with a man detained nearby, were 
taken to limerick to be questioned in connection with the shoot- 
ing dead in Adare, Co Limerick, of Detective Garda Jerry 
McCabe. The latter was gunned down and a second officer seri- 
ously injured when the IRA opened fire during an attack on a 
post office cash delivery. TWo men have been charged with 
McCabe’s murder, but police inquiries McCauley, wanted in 
Britain on charges of conspiring to murder and cause explosions, 
skipped bail after being detained by police investigating the 
McCabe killing 16 months ago. He and fellow escaper Nessan 
Quinlxvan served jail sentences in the Irish Republic after get- 
ting out of Brixton but both were released as part of the Irish 
government’s response to the last IRA ceasefire. 


Police in India to check 
DNA of ‘hostage’ body 




Space suits give boys freedom 


Staying ahead: The 57ft-long raft Storm Warning being propelled by crew in 
Devon’s annual fund-raising River Dart Struggle yesterday Photograph: Paul Saner 


Report of menopause 
pill risks ‘misleading’ 


The Imperial Cancer Research Fund said 
yesterday that a newspaper report defin- 
itively linking hormone replacement ther- 
apy (HRT) with breast cancer was 
“seriously misleading". 

The report, in the Sunday Tunes . said 
that among some groups of women re- 
ceiving HRT the risk of developing breast 
cancer was more than double that of non- 
users. Using information from the biggest 
ever study on hormone replacement ther- 
apy and breast cancer, which is due to 
be released in mid-October, it said that 
drafts of the study showed the overall risk 
oF breast cancer to be 35 per cent higher 
if women took HRT on average, for 1 1 


years. 

Final results from the four-year-project 
co-ordinated by Nfolerie Beral. director of 
the ICRFcancer epidemiology unit in Ox- 
ford, are due to be published in a leading 
medical journal. 

Bui yesterday a spokesman for the fund 
said that the publication of preliminary 
findings in the report was likely to cause 
unnecessary fear among HRT users. 

“We arc in the process of preparing to 
publish the full results in the middle of Oc- 
tober and the Sunday Times's report was 
not based on the fall and final research pa- 


per," the spokesman said. “It is danger- 
ous to go on information that isn’t com- 
pletely checked.” 

“The paper is going to be the most com- 
prehensive review of existing research on 
HRT. We have 51 separate studies from 
21 countries; 90 per cent of the worldwide 
evidence available." 

The ICRF was unable to detail the 
specific reasons why the report was mis- 
leading . as the final results of the research 
paper are embargoed until later this 
month. 

But a source involved in the study said 
it was “likely to confirm that there is no 
established link between HRT and breast 
cancer death rates". 

“This is not the impression you would 
get from reading the article,” the source 
said. 

The study was designed to resolve the 
controversy over whether HRT causes 
breast cancer. Around 2 mill ion British 
women who have undergone the 
menopause take the daily pill, which re- 
places the hormone oestrogen. It is said 
to reduce brittle bone and heart diseases, 
as well as staving off some of the physical 
effects of old age. 

— Jojo Mayes 


Two young brothers are only ever seen playing football in the gar- 
den or going on daytime outings when they are dressed in space 
suits. Kyle Richards, four, and Ryan, two, who are violently aller- 
gic to sunlight, have been supplied with the specialty designed 
protective clothing by the United States space agency Nasa. which 
heard that the boys could suffer painful blistering just by step- 
ping outside their home at Shottou Colliery. Co Durham. 

The suits consist of jackets and trousers made two layers tight 
resistant material, plus a face shield. A battery-powered cooling 
system inside enable them to be worn comfortably in warm 
weather. The boys’ mother. Carmen, 27, said: “I can’t thank the 
people of Nasa enough for what they have done. I never dreamt 
they would come up with something like this.” 

The boys were fitted out during a trip to Florida. Assistant tech- 
oology transfer director Bob Dotts of the Johnson Space Cen- 
tre at Houston, Texas, said: “This has been one of the most reward- 
ing programmes I've worked on - and I've done a lot of work on 
space programmes.” Nasa is now working on developing the suits 
and hopes that, with tire help of funding, they can help 2,000 other 
people around the world with the same problem. 




Paul Wells (left) and Keith Manga n, in pictures released by their captors 


Toyota to observe silence 


Japanese car giant Toyota’s plants in Britain will observe the two- 
minute silence on Armistice Day next month. It is the first Japan- 
ese company in Britain to pay tribute to the victims of war. The 
plants at Derby and Deeside in North Wales, which employ 2^00 
staff, wfll fall silent at 11am on 11 November. 

The decision followed discussions launched by the company 
with the workforce over whether they wished to mark the 
Armistice Day silence. British veterans, who suffered appalling 
treatment as prisoners of the Japanese during the Second World 
War, warmly applauded the move, which they hailed as an impor- 
tant gesture of reconciliation. Arthur Titherington. secretary of 
the Japanese Camps Survivors Association, said: “Toyota is to 
be applauded for this decision and I hope the other Japanese com- 
panies in Britain will follow suit.” 


Lottery jackpot winners 


The National Lottery organisers Camelol said that four tickets 
shared Saturday’s £8.7m jackpot with the winning numbers 46, 
19, 40, 12, 36 and 28, bonus 38. 


Experts from Scotland Yard are flying to In- 
dia to establish whether a body exhumed 
in Kashmir is one of the British hostages 
kidnapped two years ago. 

They will be working alongside the In- 
dian authorities to determine whether the 
body is that of Paul Wells, of Nottingham, 
or Keith Mangan, of Middlesbrough. 

One of the three-strong team arrived in 
Delhi yesterday and he will be joined by his 
colleagues in the next few days. They will 
cany out DNA tests on the body, which was 
excavated by Kashmiri police from a ceme- 
tery in Akingara in the Kashmir Valley last 
week. 

A Foreign Office spokesman said: “A 
three-man police team will be travelling to 
India to help the authorities to establish 
whether the body could be one of the 
hostages.” 

But he said he believed that it could be 
a long lime before any results are known 
and added: “It could be weeks before any 
identity can be confirmed. 


“There are no indications of how long 
the body has been buried. The tests should 
reveal that" 

Mr Wells, 26, and Mr Mangan, 35, were 
abducted by separatists while trekking in 
Kashmir in July 1995 and reports from In- 
dia are hinting the body could be that of Mr 
Wells. 

But the Foreign Office spokesman said; 
“As far as the reports surrounding the iden- 
tity of the body is concerned, any sugges- 
tion that it might be Paul Wells or any other 
British hostage is pure speculation which has 
come from the Indian authorities. 

“An Indian team are already carrying out 
tests on the body, which was exhumed last 
week. We are in constant close contact with 
the police in Kashmir on a daily baas and 
we learn about any news immediately." 

Donald Hutchings. 42, from the Unit- 
ed States and a German man, Dirk Hassert, 
26, were also seized and Muslim militants 
have also claimed that they have been killed 
and buried in the area. 


MoD admits it lost thousands of parts 
from nuclear weapons programme 


DAILY POEM 


On Re-recording Mozart 


M&S wins praise as first supermarket 
to remove battery eggs from shelves 


To lose just a few components from the 
Trident nuclear weapons programme may 
be deemed to be merely careless, but los- 
ing thousands leads to red faces at the Min- 
istry of Defence and the tightening up of 
accounting procedures. 

The items, of 11 1 different varieties, are 
mainly connected with the Vanguard class 
submarine which carries TridenL Some are 
cable assemblies linking different sections 
of the missile system, and would prove a 
cause for security concern if they fell into 
wrong hands. 

The parts went missing over a four-year 
period between 1988 and 1992. The details 
were revealed in the MoD's accounts for 
1996. It Ls believed that the losses took place 
in transit between the Linited Sates and 
the Fasfanc submarine base in Scotland. 

The disappearances led to an investi- 
gation by the MoD. inquiries with ship- 
ping agencies, stock records, and 
interviews with navy personnel did not lead 
to recovery of the items, and they were 
formally declared lost in spring last year. 

The ministry's inquiry had found no ev- 


idence of theft or fraud, and no employee 
will be disciplined or prosecuted There is 
also no evidence to suggest that they have 
been obtained by terrorists or c ri m i n a ls al- 
though officials acknowledge that no one 
knows what exactly happened Defence of- 
ficials say that in the course of the Trident 
programme, millions of “line items" of spares 
have been procured by 70,000 contracts. 

The minister for the armed forces. Dr 
John Reid said: “The MoD takes very se- 
riously its duty to monitor its resources 
scrupulously. Its record on this matter is 
good. We have openty admitted that while 
99.9 per cent of the spares in the Indent 
programme have been properly account- 
ed for, 0.1 per cent are missing. Never- 
theless, we have tightened our accounting 
procedures” 

Campaig ns officer for the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament, William Peden. 
said: “These are supposed to be the most 
heavily guarded parts in Britain. But 
these events are more rem in i s cent of 
Steptoe and Son." 

— Kim Sengupta 


by Susan Wicks 


When the throb of her voice was cutoff, I drove 
through streets white with silence: no sound 
but my own engine, as if above or beyond 
the gear-change a knife glittered, and love 


itself were cut out, its high vibrating tongue 
docked with a neat flick as the full reel 
still turned, clicking, lashing its little tail 
at nothing and silence became her whole song. 


Now / haw rc-recorded Mozart, my tape 
unwinding across chasms. Between one note 
and the next she still breathes. Her breath 


putts me across darkness, the last escape 
of bodies. Rising from her new throat 
it redeems and redeems us. I have erased death. 


This poem completes our selection from The Forward Book 
of Poetry 1998 (Forward Publishing, £7.95), which consists of 
shortlisted work and selected other entries for this year’s For- 
ward Prizes, to be awarded on Wednesday. Susan Wicks’s poem 
appears in The Clever Daughter (Faber & Faber), shortlisted 
for the Best Collection prize. 


Marks and Spencer became the first super- 
market to slop selling eggs produced by 
bens in battery cages today. 

The company announced that from now 
all eggs in its 285 UK stores would be sup- 
plied by free range hens only. Campaign- 
ers hailed the decisions as a “bold" move 
and said it was a major step forward for 
animal welfare. 

M&S said the decision had been 
prompted by growing consumer demand 
for free-range eggs. Guy McCracken, food 
managing director, said: “We care about 
customers and we care about animal wel- 
fare. 

“We know our customers support our 
free-range egg strategy and we are pleased 
to be able to take a lead in this issue, as in 
so many others concerned with food safety 
and animal welfare. 

“We believe we have taken a major step 
towards eliminating battery-farmed eggs." 

The store's 20 branches in France will 
also be following the new policy from next 
week and in the long terra, the store is aim- 
ing to use only free-range eggs in its pre- 


pared food lines. It means customers will 
have to pay more for their eggs. Six 
medium free-range eggs cost 89p com- 
pared to 69p for battery-produced eggs. 

But a spokeswoman said sales of bat- 
tery eggs had sunk to about 10 per cent of 
all sales before the switch. 

Philip Lymbery of Compassion in 
World Farming, which has campaigned vig- 
orously against batteiy cages, welcomed 
what he said was a bold move. 

He said: “It’s a tremendous step for- 
ward for farm animal welfare. We hope it 
marks yet another nail in the coffin of bat- 
tery cages which is a cruel system that has 
been condemned by scientists, politicians 
and the general public." 

An RSPCA spokeswoman said: “We’re 
delighted with the step M&S has taken. It 
points the way for positive animal welfare 
and we hope other supermarkets wfll fol- 
low suit." She said they also wanted clear 
labelling on egg boxes so customers could 
pot be misled into thinking they were buy- 
ing free-range when the eggs had come 
from caged hens. 


Sports minister's suggestion of bringing back standing tickets for matches angers Hillsborough relatives 
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The relatives of victims of the 
Hillsborough disaster yesterday 
condemned proposals to return 
terracing to football grounds. 
Jojo Mcyes examines the 
arguments as they prepared to 
meet the judge who could bring 
about a public inquiry into the 
tragedy. 


The Hillsborough Family Support Group 
reacted angrily yesterday to comments tty 
the sports minister Tony Banks that a re- 
turn to standing room at certain football 
matches “was an idea worth considering”. 

“Quite a lot of yaiing that 1 have seen 
is not that permanent, it is fairty easily re- 
movable," Mr Banks said. “If you can eas- 
ily alter the configuration of grounds so that 
it would be all-seater where there were in- 
ternational requirements, but on certain oc- 


casions there would be standing, that would 
seem to be a very sensible approach," he told 
BBC Radio 5 Live’s Sponsweek programme. 

All-seater stadiums were introduced in 
the wake of the 1989 tragedy, in which 96 
people died. Mr Banks's comments came 
just days after Manchester United Chair- 
man Martin Edwards said his club would 
be wiling to restore terracing if the Gov- 
ernment relaxed regulations. 

But Phil Hammond, vice-chairman of 


the Hillsborough Family Support Group, 
said they were “totally against any return 
of standing areas in football grounds". 

“There could never be safe terracing. We 
should be looking towards creating sports 
stadiums like those in America, modem, 
all-seated facilities." he said. “When you 
have a seat you have a space that will be 
there if you stand up for a goal or go to get 
some refreshments and that space is always 
there for you. it is safe and comfortable." 


He dismissed suggestions that all-seater 
stadiums were putting fans off watching 
football because of ticket prices or a lack 
of atmosphere. “I am going to Anfield to- 
day to watch Liverpool," added Mr Ham- 
mond, whose son, Philip, died in the 1989 
Hillsborough tragedy. 

This week the Court of Appeal judge 
Lord Justice Smart-Smith is in Liverpool 
for three days for relatives to present him 
with information they have gathered about 


the disaster and particularly the role 
played by police on the day. He will look 
at new evidence that may cast doubt on'oth- 
er inquiries into the disaster and the inquest 
verdict of accidental death. 

Last week senior family representatives 
met the judge in London, where they pre- 
sented closed circuit camera footage which 
they believe shows police were aware of 
danger signs leading up to the crush on the 
Lepping Lane terraces. 
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enegro moderniser fights Serbia’s grip 




fssonrilabfc split between the Bosnian Serb 
party bosses Radovan Karadzic and Bil- 
iana Plavsic - now backed by the West de- 
spite her history as a ferocious anti-Muslim 
hardliner - which flared into violence at 
Banja Luka this week. 

Mr Djukanovic, a-35-year old, 6ft-plus 
eOTmOTksgraduatewhoisbaf^lorecdvc 
visitors at the weekend wearing slacks and 
a white T-shirt, may not exactly be Tony 
Blair. But by Balkan standards he is a mod- 
etniser. He joined the Communist Party at 
16 but he has now become a committed 
pluralist. 




election, i„ 

tsskcek— 

Croatia. ,n Bosn « and 

5Sr==ar- 

Milo DjnkanoYit, 
challenger to the arch- ^ 

anipufator of the Balkans. If he wins the presidential election he 

will install a coalition committed to polit- 
ical and economic reform, inclu ding large- 
The Slobo-Saddam craffui , sca,e privatisation: the pact guarantees the 

President of the Federal Ren^w^f -If 6 °PP osit| on parties a new, proportional 
goslavia (FRY) with the Irao/SU ' , ° f Y “j clec!oraJ a^ng with the same ac- 

now spreading throuch the 0:85 to television and the press as they 

lages of «hh nSefSST" * «»«■* ‘"joy in the increasingly flourish- 
^c.under-ocpKaT^J;^ “ s independent media 
Serbia - vitally tmoortam ^' a ”^ ockt ^ 3 . Since Mr Milosevic became FRY Pres- 

merely the most vfeihle « un coastline, is ident, having completed the maximum two 
between Belgrade and T* u lCaS,0ns 35 Sctbian P resident he has been try- 

capital, Podgorica Monienegrm ing, in the precise opposite of devolution. 

The cause of all thk k ,h- . . lo Iransfcra «nes of powers from repub- 

- by the standards of v ancJ J * c to federal level. In particular he wants 

munist politicians - imn , U ^?? aV ! ex . -com " lo control tax gathering and the secret po- 
• - nusuaJJy ch ansm a t- lice in a move which the Montenegrins rc- 


- Montenegrin Prirae^S^lo 
lhe SeAiw opposition 
awhbon which flourished at the time of the 
Belgrade demonstrations has collapsed in 
bitter public mfighting and mutual re- 
cnmmation, Montenegro 
has in Mr Djukaaovic a 
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gard as ending their separate statehood. Mr 
Djukanovic has pledged to resist, although 
he emphatically dismisses claims by Milo- 
sevic that he is a secessionist. 

Monenegro has close cultural and reli- 

gious lies with Serbia. But 

it will not accept continued 


knows where he is going. goslavhbul notinany Yu- 
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uuuif junKies. Customers m minister Bondar Jaredic. 
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the bars avidly watch the 

televised debates of the 
parliament; taxi drivere listen rapt to the 
Sessions on their radios. And the audience 
appears to like what it is seeing of its Prime 
Minister. 

The barrage of anti-Djukanovic pro- 
paganda unleashed by the slate media in 
Belgrade has had little impact in Mon- 
tenegro. If, as Mr Milosevic claims, Mr 
Djukanovic has sponsored cigarette snug- 
gling - which he vigorously denies - then 
many Montenegrins assume this is simply 
to ensure that pensioners continue to be 
paid. 

Faced with a deep split in the ruling so- 
cialist party between his own reformist sup- 


— Chafing against the “outer 

wall" of sanctions imposed 
by the VAast, Mr Djukanovic wants Belgrade 
to meet the conditions - such as the 
appearance of indicted Serbs before the 
Hague war crimes tribunal - which 
would at last allow it access to international 
finance. 

He knows that his fiercely independent 
stand has resonances of Slovenia whose se- 
cession in 1991 precipitated military in- 
tervention from Belgrade. But while 
Yugoslav national army commander Gen- 
eral Momcilo Pcresic ts probably not a 
Djukanovic supporter, be has sought to re- 
assure the Prime Minister's associates that 
he does not want the army involved in what 


porters and the pro-Milosevic forces led by he regards as civil conflict. Inany.caseMr 
the Montenegrin President Momir Bula- Djukanovic’s preference is fix changing Yu- 



tovic. Mr Djukanovic signed a historic deal 
with the opposition Liberal, National and 
Social Democratic Parties. It guarantees 
Mr Djukanovic the parliamentary major- 
ity that the ruling party split would other- 
wise deny him. And it gave him a dear 
and almost certainly successful run 
against Mr Bulatovic in the presidential 
elections. 

In return he has agreed a far-reaching 
political and economic reform programme 
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goslavia from within, through the power his 
own government shares with the Serbians 
in the federal administration. “~^fe will stay 
in Yugolavja until we are forced out,” says 
Bizidar Jaredic 

Mr Djukanovic supported the student 
protests against Mr Milosevic at the end 
of last year, assuming that be wins the pres- 
idential elections - and the subsequent par- 
liamentary elections - he is bound to 
bring his brand of reformist reformism dos- 


Behind you: Slobodan Milosevic keeps a 
former Yugoslav republics of Serbia and 


dose eye on his wife, Mira Marfeovic, as she votes yesterday in Belgrade as the 
Montenegro both went to the polls to elect new presidents Photograph: AP 


Radical 
warning to 
the West 


Radical Party leader Vojislav Seselj 
promised cooperation with Yugoslav 
President Slobodan Milosevic and con- 
frontation with the West if be won the 
Serbian presidency in elections held 
yesterday. 

“The Radical Party’s victory would 
rule out any possibility of kneeling to 
any western force." he said. “Serbia will 
focus on its own interests. It won’t be 
anyone’s servant." 

Election officials said the early 
turnout was running at the same level 
as the first round on 21 September, 
when SI 5 percent of the 7.2 million 
electorate voted. The vote must top 50 
percent to be valid and avoid a fresh 
election, with a boycott by opposition 
parties threatening to leave the turnout 
short of the threshold. 

Milosevic looked grirn when he vot- 
ed with his wife Mini, leader of the pow- 
erful neo-communist JUL party to 
which most of Serbia’s non-socialist po- 
litical and business £lite belong. 

With his radicals enjoying a surge in 
support, Seselj was challenging Milo- 
sevic’s Socialist Party candidate Zoran 
Ulic for the republican presidency. 

In presidential elections in Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia’s smaller but equal 
partner in the Yugoslav federation, polls 
tipped Prime Minister Milo Djukanovic 
to defeat outgoing President Momir Bo- 
la LOvic, Milosevic’s candidate. 

Seselj, a hardline nationalist and 

paramnitar y rr unmanrkr duri ng Serbia’s 

wars with the secessionist former re- 
publics of Croatia and Bosnia, has been 
both an ally and a foe of Milosevic. 

Political sources said Seselj would 
fight hard to prevent Milosevic si- 
phoning power from the Serbian pres- 
idency to the Yugoslav presidency. 
Seselj is a dedicated foe of the Bosn- 
ian peace agreement and of western de- 
mands for compromise with the restive 
ethnic Albanian majority in Serbia’s 
province of Kosovo. He has ruled out 
the extradition of former Bosnian Serb 
President Radovan Karadzic and army 
commander General Ratko Mladic 
for trial by the UN war crimes tribunal. 

Coalition with Seselj would make it 
impossible for Milosevic to meet the 
Wbsr’s demands, without which the UN 
sanctions still crippling the Yugoslav 
economy will remain in place. 
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for Montenegro, whose 650,000 population erstiU to Mr Milosevic's federal power base. 
is dwarfed by Serbia’s 10 million. In the He is likely to replace hardliners with his 
process it has set the Montenegrin politi- own supporters in the federal government 
eal leadership on a direct collision course Zoran X^iadjic^ the former mayor of Bd- 

with Slobodan Milosevic, already struggling grade who was removed by Mr Milosevic’s 
not to be destabilised by the equally ir- henchmen, and a prenmnenc Serbian op- 


position leader, enjoys close relations with 
Mr Djukanovic. He says: “Milosevic faces 
three problems: Djukanovic,.Mrs Plaswc in 
Bosnia and the opposition here in Serbia." 

Mr Djindjic is clear that all three forces 
need to work dosely together so that Mr 
Milosevic cannot exercise his famous tal- 
ent for dealing with one front at a time; he 
has successfully split the opposition in Ser- 
bia. Mr Dj indie adds that, at present, of the 
three problems for Mr Milosevic, 
“Djukanovic is the most serious”. He could 
yet be the catalyst for a change which goes 
well beyond the borders of Monenegro. 


Prodi’s dilemma: let the left win or 
# surrender Italy’s drive towards Emu 


Italy has fought long and 
hard to be among the 
first wave of countries 
admitted to the single 
European currency. 

Until last week, it 
seemed to be all but 
assured of its goal. Then 
the government did what 
Italian governments 
always do sooner or 
later: it went into crisis. 
Andrew Gumbd'looks ahead 
to crucial negotiations 
today. 


crisis that has been a 
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Fausto Bertinotti: Pulling 
the plug on ProdPs reforms. 

io the brink of collapse on oth- 
er issues too, as this spring's tor- 
tuous approval of the 
multinational force sent to Al- 
bania illustrated. 

Mr Prodi’s team has, under 
lhe circumstances, done re- 
markably well to cut the deficit 
as for as ft has, bringing -Italy 
within a whisker of the 3 per 
cent deficat-to-GDP ratio laid 
down in the Maastricht treaty. 

But next year’s budget is dif- 
ferent Next year’s budget can 
ao longer rely on tax increases 
and creative accounting de- 
vices to satisfy the gnardians of 
ihe Euro. It has to attack the 
welfare state so beloved of Ri- 
fondazione’s mercurial leader, 
Fausto Bertiaotti 

Since the. summer holidays,:? 
Mr Prodi has teen caving in ta- 
Mr Berunottf s demands to go 
soft on pensioners and lhe sick./ 


Originally, some 10 trillion lire 
was to have been shaved off the 
. pensions budget; the filial pack- 
age presented last weekend re- 
duced that to less than five 

- trillion. Originally, there were 
to have been no further tax in- 
creases; the final package in- 
cluded a number of them to 
make up the pensions shortfall 

Bat all this was not enough 
for Mr Bertinotti, who has 
made a career of tripping every- 
. one else up and pushing him- 
self info the limelight. On 
Monday he gave a definitive 
thumbs-down to the budget, de- 
claring that “only God can save 
this government now 1 ". 

He may, of course, be exag- 
gerating. This is Italy, land of 
political brinkmanship and lim- 
itless compromise, where even 
the worst of rifts have a habit 
of being miraculously cured at 
the. 11th hour. 

Unable himself to believe 

- that Italy’s European future is 
about to go down the tubes, Mr 
Prodi has convened a parlia- 
mentary debate for next Tues- 
day, thus giving himself a few 
days’ grace to find a way out of 
theimpasse. 

. There are many options, 

but the most likely ones are ei- 

ther getting Mr Bertinotti bade 
on board, possibly by offering 
^further concessions; or per- 
r.shadii® at least a handful of op- 
gesitiQn deputies to ride with 
fee government, even if this 
means the fall of dm Prodi 
’.coalition as soon as the budget 
is passed. 


Mr Prodi has ruled out 
broadening his coalition, since 
that would scupper Italy’s long- 
suffering attempts at creating a 
bipolar political system. The 
main governing party, the PDS, 
has ruled out the possibility of 
trying to build a new govern- 
ment if Mr Prodi falls. The only 
option in that case, it says, is 
fresh general elections. 

Tbday, Mr Bertinotti will 
meet with Mr Prodi, and the 
Prime Minister said he would 
make every effort to strike a 
deal. “I am against interrupting 
the course of this government 
and will do everything possible 
to prevent it from happening." 
be said in a speech on Saturday. 

Deputy .Prime Minister Wal- 
ter Veftroni said toe government 
was open to discussing a re- 
duction in the working week, 
which Rifoodazione wants re- 
duced to 35 hours from a cur- 
rent 39, and other measures lo 
boost emplcymenL “This could 
then lead to other initiatives." 
he said. 

But the Rifoodazione leader 
was not optimistic in mi inter- 
view yesterday. “Let’s put it this 
way." he said “We’re inclined 
towards pessimism but we’ll do 
all we can because tomorrow’s 
meeting could prevent the fall 
of this government." 

He raid La Stampa that he 
would propose a one-year pact 
to nurse the government 
through the crucial spring of 
next year when Italy hopes to 
clinch its place in the first wave 
of entrants for Emu. 
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Apple Deals 

On a range of Peripherals, 

Systems and New Macintosh Products 


Apple Monitors 



AppleVisioo 750 17" Display . . 
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Apple Systems 


PowerMac 5400/180 
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PowerMac 8600/200/AVZip 
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New PowerMac 86Q0/250/AV 
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Apple Printers 
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Congo closes 
down aid agencies 
in refugee row 


The government of 
Congo-Zaire is handing 
back Rwandan Hutu 
refugees to Rwanda 
against their will. It says 
it wants to prevent them 
setting up guerilla bases 
on its territory. 

Amelia French says the 
move has again brought 
Congo into conflict with 
the aid agencies. 

The relationship between the 
United Nations and the gov- 
ernment of Laurent Kabila in 
Kinshasa took another turn for 

the worse over the weekend 
with the demand that all 
refugee organisations should 
leave the east of the country. 

Pierre Gerety. director of the 
United Nations High Commis- 
sion for Refugees (UNHCR) 
for the Great Lakes region, said 
that the decision followed the 
UNHCR's suspension last 
month of its work with Rwan- 
dan Hutu refugees in Congo- 
Zaire after the authorities there 
forcibly repatriated a number of 
Rwandan Hulus to Rwanda. 

Over u million Hulus fled 
Rwanda in 1*194 in fear of 
reprisals for the Hutu-led 
slaughter of around SUO.0OO 
Tutsi and Hutu opponents to the 
former regime. The great ma- 
jority have now been repatriat- 
ed to Rwanda. But some are 
believed to be reluctant to 
emerge from the forests and re- 
mote villages nf eastern Congo- 
Zaire. 

The Rwanda authorities say 
these people do not want to re- 
turn because they know they wfll 
have to face justice if they par- 
ticipated in the genocide. 

Mr Gerety acknowledged 
that Hutu militiamen - many of 


them members of the former 
government army which played 
a leading role in the genocide 
- were still present in Congo- 
Zaire. “The UNHCR has been 
faced with the very difficult 
problem of distinguishi n g be- 
tween innocent people and mil- 
itaiy elements and perpetrators 
of the genocide. This re mains 
a thorny issue,” he said. 

The UNHCR has been 
strongfy criticised, especially 
by the Rwandan government, 
for allowing the militiamen to 
rearm, tram and recruit in the 
refugee camps it set up along 
the border. It seems that it was 
the fear that this would happen 
again that contributed to the 
Congolese decision to expel 
the UNHCR. 

Last week, several hundred 
Rwandan Hutus fled across the 
border from the north-western 
region of Gisenyi into the 
Goraa area, ostensibly to escape 
heavy fighting. The Rwandan 
military commander for the 
northwest. Colonel Kayumba 
Hyamwasa, said at the weekend 
that this group had been lured 
across the border by militiamen 
who launch attacks from there 
against military and civilian 
targets in northwest Rwanda. 
Col Kayumba said their inten- 
tion had been to prompt the 
UNHCR into setting up an- 
other refugee camp. It would 
appear that the Rwandan and 
Congolese governments derid- 
ed together that this should not 
happen. 

The Rwandan government 
has also taken further preven- 
tive action. Col Kayumba said 
that all the civilians who fled had 
been repatriated, along with no 
fewer than 1.000 militiamen 
rounded up by the Congolese 
security forces - the first time 
the security forces on both 
sides of the border have open- 
ly cooperated. 



Netanyahu ‘over-ruled’ Mossad chief 


A political battle is erupting in 
Israel over who is to blame for the 
failed assassination bid on a leader 
of Hamas, the Islamic militant 
organisation. Benjamin Netanyahu, 
the prime minister, is accused of 
overruling the head of Mossad, the 
foreign intelligence organisation. 
Patrick Cockbum in /erusa/em reports. 

Benjamin Netanyahu defended himself yes- 
terday against the allegation that two weeks 
ago he over-ruled Danny Yatom, the bead 
of Mossad, and ordered him to assassinate 
a Hamas leader in Amman. He is said to have 
wanted the operation, which the Mossad chief 
in Jordan also advised against, as “a holiday 
gift” for Israel. 

Defending itself against a mounting 
storm of criticism the government said yes- 
terday that the security and inteDigenoe chiefs 
make recommendations to the prime min- 


iste rand not the reverse. Mr \fctom may well 
be forced to resign whatever the details of 
what happened. Mr Netanyahu will proba- 
bly survive, but with a damaged reputation. 

Israel expects Jordan to hand back the 
two Mossad agents held in Amman, but King 
Hussein may want the release of more 
Palestinian prisoners in Israel in addition to 
Sheikh Yassin, the spiritual leader of Hamas, 
who was freed last week. The Jordanian press 
says that King Hussein last week sent his 
brother, Crown Prince Hassan, to show Pres- 
ident Clinton in Washington a video of the 
confessions of the captured Mossad agents. 

Sheikh Yassin, whose health seems 
much better than suggested by first reports, 
says he plans to leave Jordan and return to 
Gaza today. “God willing, tomorrow we are 
heading for Gaza,” he said in a telephone 
interview from his hospital bed in Amman, 
where he has been treated since be was freed 
last Wednesday from an Israeli jail. 

The damage to Mr Netanyahu is likely to 
be greater than from previous scandals be- 
cause the abortive assassination will have se- 


rious long-term affects. Whatever their feel- 
ings about the Oslo accords with the Pales- 
tinians, Israelis like the 1994 peace treaty with 
Jordan. King Hussein now says that, after the 
assassination attempt, he feels as if somebody 
“had spat in his face." 

The release of Sheikh Yassin will make 
it very difficult for Yasser Arafat, the Pales- 
tinian leader, to meet Israel's demand for ar- 
rest of Hamas activists. The fact that Israel 
was forced to release Sheikh Yassin, rather 
than doing so voluntary, has increased his 
prestige and that of Hamas as a whole. 
Mossad's reputation, in contrast, has been 
badly damaged 

The Israeli press is highly critical of Mr 
Netanyahu's alleged behaviour in the affair. 
Hemi Shalev in the daily Ma'ariv says the as- 
sassination plan looks as it was taken from 
“the script of [the film] Pulp Fiction.” He says 
that at first nobody believed accounts of what 
had happened in Amman because “it hard- 
ly seemed plausible that any rational person 
in Israel would authorise an operation 
which reflects a complete lack of judgement.” 


Algerian rebels kill 
12 in shell attack 

Muslim rebels shelled Algeria’s main 
garrison town for about three hours, 

Killing 12 civilians and leaving a further 
85 wounded, Algerian newspapers 
reported The rebels, holding mountains 
overlooking Blida, where the militaiy has 
its barracks, bombarded the city 

with home-made shells on Friday night. 

Meanwhile, Le Soir d’Algerie said 
yesterday that 13 civilians, including a 
year-old baby, had been found dead with 
their throats cut The massacre brought 
to at least 101 - and possibly as many as 
137, according to varying figures by 
Algerian newspapers - the number 
reported slaughtered last week. —Reuter 

Bomber ‘a loner’ 

Austrian police, convinced they have 
caught a racist bomber who terrorised 
the country for four years, are 
concentrating inquiries on finding out 
whether the man acted alone. Interior 
Minister Karl Schloegl said evidence 
recovered from the man's home left little 
doubt he was the bomber. The 48-year 
old suspect, arrested last week in GraHa, 

Styria, was a known loner. He lost both 
bands when a device he was carrying 
exploded as police asked him to get out 
of his car — Reuter 

Guerrilla blitz 

Two separate attacks in Colombia, one 

blamed on leftist guerrillas and the other , 

on par amili tary gunmen, have left at 

least 28 police, soldiers and prosecutors 

dead. Authorities blamed guerrillas for 

the second of the attacks, which wiped 

out a two-car police patrol on Saturday. , 

killing 17 officers in Alto de Bodega. 

Guerrillas have mounted a widespread 
campaign to disrupt municipal elections 
later this month. — AP ; 

India in the dark 

\ 

fV 

India grappled with a communications 
breakdown after its most advanced 
communications satellite INSAT-2D was 
abandoned because of a power failure. 

All 24 transponders, used for 
communication and broadcast services ; 

on the Indian National Satellite system, 
were turned off after the satellite - 
which had cost 3.0bn rupees ($83. lm) - 
suffered power failure. -Reuter 


UN anger as armed gang launches grenade attack on oil-for-food HQ in Baghdad 


Four gunmen hurled grenades 
and fired bullets at an office of 
the UN oil-for-food agency in 
the Iraq capital Baghdad, de- 
stroying and damaging at least 
three vehicles in the compound, 
officials said. 

No one was injured except 
one of the attackers who was 
overpowered and taken into 


custody by the Iraqi army, said 
a UN statement sent to Cairo. 
The remaining three gunmen 
fled, it said. 

The attack was on Saturday 
night at the World Health Or- 
ganisation's headquarters in 
Baghdad, which bouses an of- 
fice for UN officials monitor- 
ing the oil-for-food programme. 


According to preliminary re- 
ports the four men lobbed 
grenades and also opened fire 
at the WHO budding. 

Eric Fait, spokesman for 
the oil for food programme, told 
the Associated Press in Dubai 
that the attack came after of- 
fice hours and only guards were 
present at the budding. 


The UN's humanitarian co- 
ordinator in Baghdad, Denis 
Halliday. condemned the at- 
tack, the first ever at a UN 
building in Iraq, the statement 
said. **It is the Iraqi govern- 
ments responsibility to protect 
UN personnel and property 
against any barm and Mr Hal- 
liday has asked for an urgent 


meeting at the highest levels 
with the Iraqi leaders in order 
to express his concern,” said the 
statement 

No one claimed responsi- 
bility for the attack. 

Iraq has been under UN 
sanctions banning the sale of oiL 
its economic mainstay, since its 
1990 invasion of Kuwait But a 


special UN programme, put in 
place in December 1 996, allows 
Iraq to sell $1 billion of crude 
every 90 days to buy needed 
food and medicine under UN 
supervision. 

The WHO building is lo- 
cated in the al-Wahda district 
where an Iranian opposition 
group in exile is based. 


Famine fight joy 

International aid has helped avert 
widespread death and malnutrition in 
North Korea, a UN official said. “The 
situation remains serious ... but it was 
not the level of desperation that was 
expected.” Namanga Ngongi, of the 
World Food Program, said. Estimates 
show a food shortfall in (he coming year 
of between 2 million and 225 million 
tons, half what is needed to feed the 
nation's 24 million people. About $150- 
$200m will still be needed. -Reuter 
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This Saturday, we promise 
you’ll have more 
to say than Jimmy Hill. 
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What does he know, eh? You should be the one telling the country what footie is all about. And 
now you can. Because every Saturday between now and the end of 1997, you can call long distance 
in the UK and talk for even more than 90 minutes — for just 50p per call. Your call will be rated as 
normal until it reaches 50p - then you can stay on the phone for as tong as you files without paying 


a penny more. It’s just one of the many ways in which Cable & Wireless 
can save you money on your phone calls every day of the week-To find out 
more about this offer and how much you could save with Cable & Wireless, 
FreeCaff 0500 500 366 quoting RINDJH. 





CABLE & WIRELESS 

What can we do foryou? 


FreeCaff 0500 500 366 for more details about this offer on UK long distance caiis every Saturday in 1997 
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As half a million men 

sang and prayed in 

Washington this 

weekend in one of the 

biggest Christian 
gatherings ever seen in 
the United States, a 
smaller, but hardly less 
fervent group of 
believers was assembled 
in a nearby hotel. 

They were celebrating 
a diametrically opposite, 
but equally American, 
set of views: the rational 
self-interest of Ayn 
Rand’s Atlas Shrugged. 
dj. As Mary Dejevsky 
reports, the contrast 
could not have been 
sharper. 
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Out on the Mall in the sunshine 
were the men in their jeans and 
T-shirts with their packed 
lunches and self-effacing chants 
of “1 have sinned". In the sub- 
terranean conference hall were 
the Ayn Randcrs, almost 500 of 
them, in their sharp business 
suits and bright dresses, as- 
serting themselves and the 
virtues of self-esteem and self- 
.jeliance for all they were worth 
Mwtaich in some cases was mil- 
lions of dollars). 

Atlas Shrugged, the vast 
philosophical novel the 40th an- 
niversary of whose publication 
they were celebrating, was seen 
by its author as her life’s work: 
a moral philosophy in literary 
form that would 
underpin and justify the 
supremacy of reason, the pri- 
macy of the individual and the 
making of money. 

It lauds the industrialist, 
technological advance, and 
profit - recounting the disaster 
that would face America and 
jhe world if the “doers and 
vjoney-makers, feeling unap- 
preciated by their fellow-coun- 
trymen, went on strike. 

As many speakers this week- 
end acknowledged, some of 
the scenarios and details in the 
novel - including the awe of big 
machines and technological 
- • advance — are dated. One after 
another, however, they rose to 
their feet to chart the influence 
of the work and of Ayn Rand's 
thought generally on their own 
thinking and careers. Many 
the book 


■can 
ers 
from 
vision 

arguments, they were less iso- 
lated than before. 

Rand herself was a ferocious • 
enemy of Sixties libe ralism and 
everything associated with it. 

She spoke out against the stu- 
dent rebellions on American ■ 
campuses, against socialism ; 
and collectivism, and she at- 1 
tacked what she saw as left-wing 1 
bias among film-makers. < 

Almost from the tune she ar-J 
rived in America, in her mid-] 
twenties, she regarded herself 1 

- in her philosophical views alt ” ““ 5 ^. Gary Cooper and the actress 

least - as more American than, Philosophical musing: The controversial novelist Ayn Rand (centre), with the American Gary cooper 

many Americans. She dis-; 
missed those who disagreed 
with her for not appreciating 
Lheir freedom and the respect 
for individual rights she 1 
believed it to be based on. 

Video clips of her later tele- 
vision appearances show anl 
insistent, dogmatic and hu-. 
mourless woman in her sixties, 1 
speaking with the quietness ofi 
utter certainty. The pitch of her 
voice was low and despite al- 
most half a century in the Unit-* 
ed States, she retained at 
decided Russian accent. That' 
apart, her manner had some; 
affinity with that of Margaret 
Thatcher. You can almost head 
her saying: “There is no such 
thing as society." She seems 
never to have done so. but she 
came pretty close. i 

To many Americans, Ayn 
Rand represents - for better on 
worse - the current of Amerii 
can thought that prevailed dui* 
ing the presidency of Ronald 
Reagan : a sort of economic! 


Patricia Neal 


ATLAS 

SHRUGGED 


“My morality, the morahiy 
of reason, is contained in a 
single axiom: existence exists 
- and in a single choice: to 
live. The rest proceeds from 
these. 

“Tb live, man must bold 
three things as the supreme 
and ruling values of his life: 
Reason - Purpose - Setf-es* 
teem. 

“Reason as his only tool 
of knowledge - Purpose. 6S 
his choice of the happiness 
which that tool must pro- 
ceed to achieve - Self-es- 
teem, as his inviolate 
certainty that his mind is _ 
competent to think and his 
person is worthy of happi- 
ness, which means: is worthy 
oflivmg." 

Excerpt from radio address 
by John Galt - the turning 
point of the navel 


T 



Cross-bearers: Young men j 
at the Promise Keepers’ ra^T 


Darwinism - selfish. tnone|r 
seeking and ruthless. . , • 

had read the boos mjheu- s 

teens or early ^ Weekend. She could never hs e 
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when it was tantamount ^ foundifT- 

10 heresy. u lar, dismissing religion in 

Many could cite who ^ -mysticism", 

scenes and passages as it this weekend’s rate 

ing to thewen-sprm^of^e me eUng on the Malljy 

tea’s prosperity as i they saw ■ P ^nise Keepers there wA- 
Scholars among them tament- tnenonu* -i 

ed what they said was the con- 
tinued dominance of liberalism 

on US university campuses and 
in American intellectual life 
that had left them margin- 
alised (but hardly poor) in 
right-wing think-tanks. 

The more optimistic : sug 

- gested, however, that with th 

fell of Communism a™Jth 

Left's acceptance and 

- of hitherto right-wing economic 


ed these preacher’s words, ah 
plified many times over ty gHP 
Aerophones: -When we 
size God, we upsize ourself 
Indeeid we da. could h^e 
cotne the answer from the/“ 

Renders, and a very good th^g, 

too. But large numbers 
Americans disagree; they 
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their God, and let the phjo- 
,-onrradlcDOOS to h^g. 
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Women 

^Pensions 


T S B 


You'll find our pension guide more 
gripping than any bestseller. 

Did you know that half the country's 
women are likely to suffer financial 
hardship when they retire ? 

Don't be one of them. 

If you want to know how to make the 
most of your retirement, get your hands 
on our free guide now. 


Call TSB PhoneBank now for your 

free guide quoting ref: IN6/10 

0645 758 700 


TSBPofBWnsUmwdbregUaWbyirwPonanoi (roreswert AuOwm> jnd ft a treov 
ber o) 9* Assoriafen o I Brtttsh hsuwv (he P1A Ortiudsman Bureau and the TS8 
UatkeUig Graup ft ensure sccunty tor our customers tmd stdl and to hdp mansan 
■umit ro ooSSv. same cats to TS8 PnorwBanh may bo neeodod and monrtored. 
"Source. MtfiW 1996. 



Yes, J would like to receive my FREE guide , 
‘Women & Pensions’ from TSB. 


Surname: (Mrt/Miss/Ms/Mr) 

First Name: 

Telephone No: 

Address: 




Dolce e Gabbana sent forth micro-skirted 
signori nas as well as veiled and corseted 
Sicilian widows 


Photograph: Luca Bruno/ AP 


Donatella and Demi, women 


. Postcode: 


Are you a TSB customer? Yes D No D 


Wir'd like to contact you from time to time with details 
about services from TSB and other TSB Group companies 
if we think they'd interest you. However, if you’d prefer 
not to be told about these services, please tick this box □. 

TSB PhoneBank may call you to check you have received 
your guide, and if you have any questions arrange a time for 
you to see one of our advisers. 


Send to: TSB PhoneBank, FREEPOST (BM6334), 
Glasgow G2 8BR. 

IN6/10 


Paris is art, ideas, 

imagination- Milan is, 
give or take the brilliant 
Dolce e Gabbana, 

slickness, flashiness and 
commerce. Except this 
time — this time it is 

emotion, a wake for 
Gianni- Fashion’s most 
famous mourners will be 
there. And then there is 
his sister Donatella. Her 
moment has come 
through tragedy- But, 
asks Tantsm Blanchard, will 
she rise to H3 


Then; are few great fashion mo- 
ments to he experienced during 
Milan Fashion Week, hut when 
it comes to emotion, there is of 
course no shortage. At the Ver- 
sus show on Saturday evening 
there were a few lumps in the 
audience's collective throat as 
Gianni Versace's sister Do- 
natella, dressed in black, took 
her bow. On Thursday comes 
the big Versace shuw. where she 
more formally takes over the 
reins. Tears will be mandatory. 

Donatella is the party-goer 
of the Versace family. Her laic 
brother Gianni liked a quiet din- 
ner with friends and an early 
night. But this week she looks 
sober. And so she should, lor 


the rest of Milan's designers are 
watching the house of Versace 
with curiosity. They are in- 
trigued to see if she can pull off 
the most difficult task of her life: 

to make a mainline collection 
that would have made her 
brother proud. So Saturday 
was merely a preamble. Versus, 
the younger, more accessible 
line was already her design re- 
sponsibility, Demi Moore was 
at the show and so was Posh 
Spice. 

Santo Versace, the 53-year- 
old chief executive of the com- 
pany who now holds a minority 
stake of the shares, watched his 
little sister's show from the 
front row. Donatella had also 


flown in the fashion editors of 
hip New York magazine Inter- 
view to give the collection a 
streety edge. Right now. the 
fashion pack will forgive Do- 
natella anything, even rubber 
tracksuit bottoms like the ones 
joggers wear to make them 
sweat more. 

On Thursday, when things 
gel ritzier, Ellon John. George 
Michael, Liz Hurley and 
Madonna will be in attendance. 

Yesterday afternoon there 
were other treats to lie had - a 
vintage collection from Dolce e 
Gabbana. The duo revisited 
their favourite theme of Sicil- 
ian widows with black veils and 
corsets, shrouded in lavers of 


n black 


tulle. 1 is a sort of *At home* in 
their o n eclectically furnished 
show h use. Demi is in evidence 
once a ain. sealed in a place of 
hoaou on a gill baroque sofa, 
next u fashion doyennes Liz 
Tilberi ut Harper's Bazaar und 

Suzy 1 enkes of the Interna- 
tional i emit! Tribune. 

Dni c c Gabbana is a mar- 
riage o Italian cultures. One is 
Sidliar tnd the other Milanese 
and tin two influences melded 
perfect • in this collection. 

Asv -II as the classic widows' 
veils an underwear (worn to be 
ore were sow knee high 
ith gold Rowers em- 


seon). t 
socks 


r 


Wh 


hrouleid down the backs, cou- 


pled ijiLh impossibly high 


strappy wedge shoes. 

In a season wherej 
signer is shuwing sheer, ] 
e Gabb ana’s collection * 
a hit. As always thejr.shd* 
corsctry. bras and even 
girdles to be worn undch^ 
the tulle and chiffon. And ! 
great thing about their <±|^ 
for evening is that woraen$jb°\ 
aren't stick, thin can/actp»t? " 
imagine wearing them 
looking like a movi&'Star. Th? 
corsctry and boning is as m- 
dusiriai as that your grand-: 
mother once wore andwfllp 11 ^ .. 
you in. push you up afldcover 
a multitude of ahs. So Jj® 1 
breathe in, zip up - and think 
Demi. 
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upon a time there was a very angry bookseller 


# • • 


Km Vfet erstone th 

unshed a 

‘hey are still reaping h. 

:2r"5-STK 

chai " erf brilliant 
bookshops and sold 

to WH Smith. 

Me Is a rare man, and a 

nch one - Last week he 
embarked on his next b i~ 
adventure. Don't bet he 

won't pull it oft 


I . 


Tim V&terstooe is balding and 
long-nosed and quite a biijug- 
^edandwea's a shirt with 
frayed cuffs. He is very un- 
Richard Branson or Tferencc 
Conran or any other successful 
b^esK&anyou can think 0 f. 
Mostly, be looks like that pink- 
domed geography teacher you 
had at school, the one who was 
ahrays pelted with paper pellets 

HHn nrfiATv. _ * a _ 


- . ** pi 

and whom no one fancied apart 


I 








— - ‘buuw auiiri 

from Miss Tandy, the spin- 
steriy chemistry teacher with the 
moustache and thick legs with 

whom he danced annually at the 

sixth-form disco. 

So, in short, not a charismatic 
sex-bomb, as far as initial ap- 
pearances go. But then he gets 
cross. And when he gets cross 
he gets very passionate. And 
masterful. And magnificent. 
And sexy, even. Then, you pan 
see why he’s been so successful 
and so frequently married Tim, 
I teh him, you are really quite 
beautiful when you’re angry. 
Thanks, he stutters blushingfy, 
before adding that he’s actually 
not cross most of the time. He 
just happens to be extremely 
cross at die moment 

He is cross with WH Smith. 
Smiths hasn’t been doing at all 
well as of late, and may be on 
the brink of disaster. But when, 
last week. Tun made a surprise 
takeover bid, his offer was dis- 
missed out of hand, rather 
sco Singly. 

“How dare they?" he cries. 
“How dare they do it? Not to 
me, but to their shareholders. 
It really wasn’t sensible of them 
to be so grand But 1 won’t give 
up. I won’t let this die. If you 
start something you must finish 
it. You can’t back off. And I am 
absolutely determined. Ab- 
solutely determined. I always 
believe I am going to win, be- 
cause I will it. Yes, I do have a 
lot of self-belief but that’s what 
retailing is about, self-belief. 

“Smiths used to have this 
branch in Hampstead where the 
manager was told to cut costs 
by turning the light off when 
there weren’t any customers in 
the shop. He spent all day run- 
ning to and from the light 
switch. A customer would come 
in and it would be pitch black 
until the manager ran over to 
put on the light. Now, does that 
convey self-belief? No. but it s 
typical Smiths in their current 
state. Typical!" I think if Mr Wh 
terstone had been my geogra- 
phy teacher I’d know a lot 
more about Paraguay. 

But why does Tim want 
Smiths so badly? Because, he 
replies, “they’ve blown what 
was once a fabulous family 
business, and I just can t bear 
it. They went thought this aw- 
ful dumbing-down period in 
the Eighties when they went into 
music and videos and abafl 
doned their core retail business 
and developed a logo that was 



He was treated as the 

dunderhead of the family: 
‘K my mother had seen 
Waterst one’s, she would 
probably have said, “Oh 
Tim, not a shopkeeper” ’ 
Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


them." So it’s not about fulfill- 
ing some revenge fantasy then? 
"Oh no," he insists. Tm over 
all that." But. still, I wonder. 

Tim actually' worked far WH 
Smith until 1981, when he was 
booted out after setting up a US 
book distribution business that 
never really got off the ground. 
Vifas he annoyed at Smiths then? 
"Annoyed? I was apoplectic 
with buy. Apoplectic!" He end- 
ed up on the dale. Or could have 
ended up on the dole, had he 
stuck it out in the queue at the 
labour exchange in Whnds- 
wortb. “I’ll never forget stand- 
ing in that God-awful place to 
collect 30 quid. I didn't get as for 
as the counter. 1 walked out, sat 
in my car. and the whole horror 
came to me. My life had been 
taken apart, and 1 had a blind, 
euphoric determination to do 
something." % then, he was al- 
ready on to his second wife and 
had six children. 

Certainly, setting up VVhter- 
stone’s, the bookshop chain 
that was financed, initially, by 
some hefty bank loans, was his 
way of sticking one back on 
Smiths. Indeed, when he was 
sacked, the then chairman. Sir 
Simon Hornby, told Tim he 
didn't mind what he did sc long 
as he didn’t set up rival book- 
shops. “So, of course, it oc- 
curred to me then that it was 
precisely what J would do." He 
then took great pleasure in 
opening branches of Water- 
stone’s as close to branches of 
Smiths as possible. “When we 
set up in Bath, we closed the 
Bath branch of Smiths in three 
weeks," he recalls happily. 

Waterstone's grew and grew 
until 1988 when Tim sold it. To 
Smiths. For £42ra, of which 
around £10m went to him per- 


ana - ' v °rz of , ^ anally. He thinks they paid 

orangea^brown-Orange n^too much for it. "so it was 

brown! I really want to sav 


a veiy good joke. Although 1 
didn’t goyar, yar, yar. yar, yar." 
Now, Tim gobbling up WH 
Smithy would be what? An even 
bigger and belter joke? No, be 
insists. “I just know I can pull 
Smiths back within six months. 
I just know I can Whterstone it" 
He uses his own name as a 
verb, and why not? You know 
what he means by it. He’ll de- 
cide what Smiths is about. theD 
go for it. In feet he’s already de- 
cided what Smiths will be about. 
No more music. No more 
videos. It’ll concentrate on just 
three things: beautiful sta- 
tionery; middle-market books: 
newspapers and magazines. 
This last will be expanded enor- 
mously. "You will have all the 
foreign language newspapers, 
minority periodicals, every com- 
puter magazine you can lay 
your hands on." He wants, be 
says, to make Smiths the “au- 
thoritative” high street news re- 
tailer in much the same way he 
made Whterstone's the author- 
itative high street bookshop. 

It would. I think, be difficult 
to overstate Tim Waterstone's 
impact ou the book trade. He 
may, even, have done more 
than anyone to transform liter- 
ary Britain than anyone eke. Be- 
fore Waterstone’s, what was 
there? Well, there was always 
your local bookshop, but that 
was a jumble that never seemed 
to have what you wanted. Ifyou 
were veiy breve, you could ven- 
ture into London, to Foyles, but 
with its chits, confused staff and 
layout it bad all the appeal of 
a sub-post-office in Karachi 
What Thu did was create big 
shops you could walk around, 
that had goad layouts, more 
than 50,000 titles always m 
stock, excellent specialist sec- 
tions. long opening hours and 
staff who were graduates who 


may bave read a book or two. 
He took bookselling from 
something geople used to do as 
a favour or a hobby and turned 
it into something much sexier, 
and much more rock ’n’ roll 
After selling Waterstonc's, 
Tiro remained as a consultant 
for five years, then moved away 
to write three novels and open 
Daisy & Tom, a son of chil- 
dren’s department store on the 
ling’s Road in London which 
will soon, be says, be established 
nationwide. He got the idea for 



DEBORAH 

ROSS 

TALKS TO TIM 
WATERSTONE 


Daisy & Tom from noting how 
his third wife, Rosie, seemed to 
spend most weekends schlep- 
ping their two young daughters. 
Daisy and Lucy, from shoe 
shop to dolhes shop to toy shop. 
So, he thought, why aot one 
shop dial seDs clothes and shoes 
and toys? Yes, other men might 
have just given Rosie a hand. 
But other men aren’t entre- 
preneurial visionaries UkcTim. 

Anyway, I meet Tun at Daisy 
& Tbm chi a Saturday afternoon, 
when business is brisk, to say tbe 
least. The place is jam-packed 


with tbe sorts of famili es who 
dress their little giris in top-qual- 
ity tartan skirts and make their 
boys wear sailor suits to wed- 
dings. It is very Chelsea. Yes. 
there’s Barbie and Action Man 
but there’s also a £2,600 play 
cottage with a real thatched 
root Crikey, I say, you could buy 
a house in Manchester for that. 
True, says Tim, “but we’ve just 
sold two”. He is not into mon- 
ey perse himself, he says. “Look 
at my cuffs," he cries. 

We go to tbe soda fountain, 
where Tin orders tea but is giv- 
en a cappuccino. "Awfully sor- 
ry." he soys to the waiter, “but 
I ordered tea. Could you change 
it? I’ll pay for the cappuccino, 
of course.” I tell Tim to buck up. 
You own the place, man. Fire 
the boy. Tun cringes and says he 
couldn't. He once had to sack 
an assistant manager at a Wh- 
terstone’s, who then went on to 
have a full-blown nervous 
breakdown. The guilt still 
makes him feel sick, he says. I 
think he can give as good as he 
gets but isn’t necessarily a bul- 
ly. He may be an essentially 
good man sitting atop some 
dark and occasionally explosive 
forces. Tun, do you ever fear 
breaking down yourself? ‘Of 
course, one fears it round every 
corner " I think be may be 
more complicated than Richard 
Branson or Terence Conran, ac- 
tually. Certainly, he is much 
more open. 

He was bom and brought up 
in Qtwborough, Sussex. His fa- 
ther, Malcolm, was a Second 
World Wtr drummer who be- 
came a tea-broker. He loved his 
father “hugely", he says, then 
adds “although I never had a 
good relationship with him". 
Why not? He isn’t sure. They 
just never hit it off. One of his 
first memories is of his father 


returning home on leave during 
the war "I was two and furious 
at this man in uniform for 
breaking up my idyllic rela- 
tionship with my mother ” Ap- 
parently, Tim said to him, 
"What have you come here 
for? We’re perfectly happy with- 
out you." He thinks his father 
might never have forgiven him. 

“He adored my older sister 
fWendy, now a retired doctor) 
and poured most of his parental 
affection onto her. Plus, be 
was very fond of my older 
brother (David, a company 
chairman). But I could never 
make any kind of alliance with 
him. I remember when 1 was 
seven, I went up to kiss him, as 
he sat reading his paper. 1 had 
just kissed mother goodnight 
and I suddenly thought I would 
kiss father, too. But he pushed 
me away and said, “Men don’t 
loss." It was a terrible blow. I re- 
member feeling totally 
devastated. We never touched 


again." 

Tun himself has eight chil- 
dren from his three marriages. 
As a father, he has always been 
very tactile and loving, he says. 
Tbe worst thing about the fail- 
ure of the first two marriages 
was having to leave his children. 
“There has never yet been a 
child who has come out of a di- 
vorce without a scar on his 
heart" 

He then says there’s this 
chapter in his first oovel, LUley 
and Chase, that is ah about a fa- 
ther having to tell his daughter 
be is leaving. He says the chap- 
ter is so autobiographical he 
can't read it without crying. 1 go 
off and find that chapter. Cer- 
tainly, it is moving stuff. 
“Annabel (the daughter] was 
staring at him, all chatter gone, 
her face taut with anxiety.. . he 
could see that she, too. was ciy- 


ing, fait there was no sound 
from her as tbe tears ran down 
her face ... he saw in her a depth 
of pain that he knew she was too 
young to bear..." 

If he felt it as badly as this, 
why didn’t he stay? I mean, a lot 
of couples do stay married just 
for the children’s sake, don’t 
they? Yes. he agrees, they do. 
But he couldn't do jL “Once a 
relationship starts to come apart 
I cannot stick with it. I just do 
not have the patience." 

His mother, Sylvia, was 
much more affectionate than his 
father, and much cleverer. "She 
would have her tea in bed and 
whiz through The Tones cross- 
word, whereas father was prac- 
tically innumerate and had left 
school at 14." She adored Tim 
who. as the youngest, became 
her little pet She would take 
him to musicals. 

Tim adored her, too. al- 
though can now see she was a 
fearful snob. “I remember once 
playing with this little girl on the 
village green, and asking her 
back for tea. After she had gone 
my mother said. “Please don't 
bring her back again, dear. She 
is rather common." 

Neither Malcolm nor Sylvia 
were bookish. “And when 1 say 
they weren't bookish, 1 mean 
not bookish. I can’t remember 
either of them reading a book 
ever. And there were no books 
in tbe bouse.” Tbe first book he 
remembers reading was an edi- 
tion of Dickens’s The Old Cu- 
riosity Shop, which he thinks 
either Wendy or David brought 
home from school. Tun is still 
a great reader. And his 


favourite novel of all time? 
Middlemarch, he thinks. 

His brother and aster were, 
he says, much more academic 
than he was and, as a result, he 
had quite a nice childhood be- 


cause “I never had to live up to 
any high expectations". He was 
treated, he says, as tbe dun- 
derhead of the family. His par- 
ents, he continues, were very 
surprised when be made it into 
Cambridge. Both his mother 
and father died before he es- 
tablished ^feterstone’s. Yes, he 
says, he’d have loved them to 
have seen it. What does he think 
their reaction would have been? 
“My mother would have prob- 
ably said, ‘Oh Tim. Not a shop- 
keeper.’ " 

Did it rankle, always being 
treated as tbe thick one? Yes, 
he says, it probably did. He then 
later confesses that the problem 
with his first two marriages was 
that be married women who 
were intellectually inferior to 
him. Although he bated himself 
for it, he would always end up 
feeling contemptuous. But why 
was he attracted to such 
women? To prove he was 
clever? Perhaps, he concedes, 
although he's never thought of 
it that way before. 

He married first straight af- 
ter Cambridge, then left wife 
□umber one for wife number 
two when he was 30. The sec- 
ond marriage lasted IS years be- 
fore he feO for Rosie, who is 
younger than his oldest son. As 
far as I can see, in his 58 years 
he has never lived on his own. 
Do you bave something against 
it, Tim? “No," he says. “It just 
seemed to bave happened that 
way." He then says the trouble 
with him is that he can’t just 
have affairs. If be falls in love 
with a woman, he just has to up 
and many her. 

Does he fall in love easily? 
No, not especially, he says, al- 
though with Rosie, it was an ex- 
traordinary business. "She came 
straight from Oxford to Water- 
stone’s to help us put together 
a Waterstone’s Guide to Books. 
The first time I saw her it was 
a coup de foudre. I knew I had 
to bave her, and within a year 
we were living together. This 
marriage is very different from 
my others beta use Rosie is 
very much my intellectual equal 
In fact, I think she's possibly 
deverer.This makes for a much 
more interesting relationship." 
Later, when 1 ask him if any- 
thing frightens him, he says, 
“Yes, losing Rosie." 

Rosie, who works in televi- 
sion documentaries, joins us lat- 
er at the soda fountain, with 
Lucy, nearly five, and Daisy, 
three. Tbe two girls get on his 
knee. He sniffs their hair be- 
cause, he says, be reafiy likes tbe 
smell of them. "It is absolutely 
exquisite being an older fa- 
ther” he then says. “You realise 
how short, how precious their 
childhoods are going to be, so 
you just pour your love into 
them. I could be happy just writ- 
ing books and playing with my 
children." And taking over 
Smiths? “Yes. Yes. I will do it, 
you know." 


Beastliness, foetal attraction and Britain’s love of the underdog 

— hems so heast- TmaMornavinn toe doctor a pound a visit, lenathv medical historv. I had said ~ as one nit 



DINAH HALL 


I weh everybody would stop being so beast- 
ly to poor wee Willy (Tve consulted my 
medical textbooks, by the way, and he looks 
nothing like a foetus - but do you re- 
member tbe Mekon from the comic strip 
**D 3 H Dare"?). If it carries on much 
longer I might have to join the Conserv- 
ative Party just out of sympathy for Mr 
Hague - in fact, I wonder if this isn’t some 
fiendishly clever plot hatched by the 
Tories to appeal to the British tendency 
to support the underdog; Elect a flal-vow- 
elled slug ns your leader (gosh, I do see 
the problem - I mean that just sort of 
slipped out without me noticing), then gang 
tip against' him, using exclusion tech- 
niques perfected at school like getting all 
the roost popular boys in the class to boy- 
cott his birthday pa£y. 


Tm aB for paying the doctor a pound a visit. 
In fact, as a hypochondriac with a con- 
science, Fd be happier paying rather more 
for guilt-free veils, but then ray GP has the 
added incentive of combining the sympa- 
thetic manner of George Clooney with the 
foppish charm of Hugh Grant. The only 
thing Tm not so sure about is his literaty 
taste - he once confided that his favourite 
bedtime reading was The Daily Telegraph 
Book of Obiiuaries: such an enthusiasm for 
death seemed to me to be inappropriate 
in a man of his profession. 

Having run out of symptoms of my own 
to discuss, I took my son to see him last 
week - a somewhat humiliating expedition 
as he sal there in cynical teenage mode, 
quietly sniggering to himself. And all be- 
cause. as Dr Gorgeous withdrew my son’s 


lengthy medical history, I had said -as one 
does - “What a bulging packet, darling". 
At this tender stage of his development, a 
word like “bulging” is replete with innu- 
endo; only the words “do it” in a sentence 
can be guaranteed to cause more nudging 
and suppressed hilarity. 1 well remember 
this painful phase - my speed-reading tech- 
nique was perfected at school when I used 
to scan (he text ahead to calculate whether 
the impossible task of reading out loud the 
paragraph containing the word “inter- 
course" would fall to me. Of course Dick- 
ens these days holds no such booby 
(whoops) traps: nobody under the age of 
30 has heard of the quaint expression “sex- 
ual intercourse". 


In the current Blairile orgy of goodness and 


niceness, the announcement from nay lo- 
cal council that only polite people wall get 
their rubbish cleared seems completely sane. 
The Liberal Democrat council has award- 
ed the contract to wake everybody up at five 
o'clock in the morning to a new company 
and the changeover has resulted in a few 
"teething problems”; some people’s rubbish 
has been sitting outride their houses for five 
weeks. But this is no excuK, says our coun- 
cil leader, for bad mannei^ people who have 
been rude or abusive to the council in their 
complaints will have to wait even longer. 
We, in our road, bave had no problems at 
all so I presume one of our polite neigh- 
bours said “please, pretty please". 

The same technique, however, does not 
seem to be working in the neighbourhood's 
campaign to stop a cattery being opened 


in the street A couple of years ago. a ti- 
tled lady died and left her house and ram- 
bling garden to cats. Someone in the 
pl anning department obviously has a soft 
spot for moggies as signs are that permis- 
sion to convert the house to a cattery will 
be given. Petitions are flying around the 
road, while a local barrister is spearhead- 
ing the protest campaign so it is at the risk 
of being lynched that I refuse to sign the 
petition. I think the whole thing is won- 
derfully eccentric, and if councils are go- 
ing to start letting projects like this through, 
it might be an intfeation that they are show- 
ing some signs of aesthetic discrimination 
and will stop giving permission to pitch- 
roofed supermarkets and all those hideous 
red-brick housing developments that are 
defacing the riverside. So there. 
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If Blair has a plan for electoral reform, he should let us know 
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Tony Blair's maidenly modesty on electoral 
reform shs ill with his talk of “Tough choic- 
es”. He, or sources close to him, have let 
it be known that he is leaning towards the 
Alternative Vote in elections to the West- 
minster Parliament. That cumbersome 
phraseology is necessary, since the Gov- 
ernment has unembarrakedly announced 
it favours proportional representation in 
the Scottish and Welsh assemblies. Any 
indication that Mr Blair is overcoming his 
doubts on the subject of general electoral 
reform is welcome. But a more forthright 
approach is needed. For example, pub- 
lishing a timetable would at least permit 
reform in the House of Co mm ons to be 
aligned with reform of the House of Lords. 

Similarly, it would be good to see some 
sign that Lhe rich experimental evidence 
from the proportional systems about to be 
introduced in Scotland and Whies (and 
London?) and the forthcoming European 
parliamentary contest will be compared 
and evaluated by someone at the centre. 


-Electoral method matters. Yes, this is 
a subject which excites political anoraks, 
but it is important to register that “alter- 
native votes’’ are not necessarily a way of 
ensuring a fairer representation of pub- 
lic opinion in the legislature. They do en- 
sure a fairer procedure for choosing 
representatives in any given constituency 

- anything that increases the sum of fair- 
ness in our democracy must win approval 
on that count at least But there are some 
who seem to believe that elect oral reform 
is a goal in iiseH No: elections are a means. 
What matters is that the decisions taken 
by the legislature axe fully representative 
and that they are taken in conditions of 
ma x i m um trust between government and 
governed. It also matters that the execu- 
tive is formed from the group most broad- 
ly supported by the populace. We believe 
that proportional representation is likely 
to ensure both those overlapping goals. 

Hcrw to get from here to there? Labour 
is due soon to announce that the 


commission it has promised will come up 
with a recommendation for voting reform. 
A candidate to head that body is Lord 
Jenkins, the liberal Democrat panjandrum 
who, it is said, might approve the Alter- 
native Vote as a kind of instalment, with 
full proportional representation being 
implemented later, perhaps in a second 
Labour term or at some other, further-off 
date. Meanwhile Mr Blair would maximise 
agreement around AV. 

As a scenario, that has some merits, not 
the least of which is that it does offer a 
timetable for change. People are going to 
need a great deal of electoral education. 
British voters are conservative in more 
than one sense, however much they may 
tell pollsters they think the distribution of 
seats as against votes unfair. There wifi need 
to be a conscious and determined effort to 
shape opinion around a reform plan. 

Timing is critical. The way in which the 
House of Commons is returned cannot be 
isolated from the methods used to return 


a second, deliberative chamber. A second 
chamber elected proportionally could co- 
exist happily - and fairly - with a lower 
chamber elected on first-past-the-post 
principles or AV. If, however, the second 
chamber is stuffed with party appointees, 
the case for a fully proportional multi- 
member system in constituencies be- 
comes considerably stronger. The essential 
point to keep in mind is broad-gauge fair- 
ness, balanced against workability; in 
other words, how any reform might bet- 
ter reflect those positions and people who 
are at present disenfranchised, while 
maintaining effective government. 

Both reformers and electoral conser- 
vatives need to recognise that change will 
be dynamic, affecting the popular bases 
of the political parties themselves. To say 
Lhat the Liberal Democrats or Labour 
“would have done better” had the 1997 
general election been held under PR is 
meaningless. No one knows what the con- 
sequences of any particular reform will be. 


precisely. Mr Blair seems to be moving to- • 
wards electoral reform on the ground that 
it will consolidate left-of-centre govern- 
ment fix ever more. But the beaoiyof pro- 
portional representation is that it can break 
up monoliths. The rats figb ting in the Tory 
sack escape and stand on their own hind 
legs. And for all the amity in Brighton last 
week, is it not possible that a harder left 
perspective deserves political 

articulation? 

Mr Blair is entitled to his doubts, and £ 
to time for reviewing evidence, but he must 
not allow this discussion to be conducted 
so disjoin tedly. A commission which is 
“meant” to produce a previously agreed 
result is hardly worth having. If the Al- 
ternative Vote for Westminster is what Mr 
Blair thinks is right, he should come right 
out and say it. If not. then the kind of piece- 
meal briefing on offer this weekend serves 
only to muddy the water and compromise 
whoever is asked to head the reform 
commission. 
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NHS funding 

Sir The spectre has again been 
raised of “the end of our free 
health service” (3 October). The 
inadequate resourcing of the Na- 
tional Health Service is plain to 
nil. We have surgeons and anaes- 
thetists standing idle, operating 
theatres standing empty, and pa- 
tients standing waiting - be- 
cause we cannot afford to pay for 
their operations and we will not 
pay nurses to look after them. 

So who should pay? Either 
those who are earning must pay 
from increased taxes; or those 
who are ill (and therefore of- 
ten not earning) must pay by 
the introduction of charges. 

If our leaders insist on their 
dogma of reducing taxes, it 
will be the patients who are 
charged, placing the burden on 
the weak, and widening further 
the gap between the haves and 
the have nots. 

If Frank Dobson really is 
committed to Labour’s promise 
that access to the NHS must be 
based on need and not ability 
to pay. then let him make it dear 
that access for those who are in 
need must be funded by those 
who do have the ability to pay. 
HUGH J THOMSON 
Consultant surgeon 
Birmingham 

Sin Your report (3 October) sug- 
gests that there has been little 
public protest against the im- 
position of NHS charges for den- 
tal care and eye tests. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

Patients and professional 
groups have consistently op- 
posed this form of NHS charg- 
ing. on the grounds that it is the 
most vulnerable members of so- 
ciety who suffer. Recent evi- 
dence suggests that since the 
introduction of charges for eye 
and dental checks, there has 
been a reduction in uptake 
among the people who need 
these tests most. Opinion polls 
have shown that the Liberal De- 
mocrat policy of funding eye 
and dental tests from revenue 
raised by a tax on tobacco is one 
of the most popular planks of 
our health policy. 

The current rumours of 
charges for core NHS services 
such as GP visits and X-rays 
are extremely worrying for the 
chronically ill. The Govern- 
ment refuses to allay their 
anxiety by ruling out the pos- 
sibility of charging the old and 
the sick for NHS treatment, yet 


it has ruled out the option of 
tax increases for the relative- 
ly well-off to ensure that our 
hospitals are adequately fund- 
ed through the coming winter 
and beyond. 

Dr EVAN HARRIS MP 
(Lib Dem. Oxford West and 
Abingdon) 

House of Commons 
London SIVl 

Sin Your article on charging pa- 
tients fails to acknowledge that 
the health service has not been 
free since the Labour govern- 
ment introduced charges for 
prescriptions and dental treat- 
meat in 1951. The introduction 
of charges led to the resignation 
of the founding father of the 
NHS. Nye Bevan, and of the 
young Harold Wilson. 

JOHN HUNT 
Chief Executive 
British Dental .Association 
London W! 

Sin You quote "experts" as say- 


ing that “charging has already 
been introduced for dental 
care, eye tests and long-term 
care for the elderly ... with lit- 
tle public protest". Your expert 
sources have overlooked the 
outcome of the last election. 
JON GRAY 
Bath 

Man management 

Sin Price Waterhouse has got 
it badly wrong (“Wmt to know 
what’s really holding back your 
business?” 2 October;. People 
arc not barriers to change - they 
are the only parts of a business 
which can make change happen 
at all. 

The real problem is that se- 
nior managers often ignore the 
knowledge, understanding and 
needs of their employees 
when planning change. It s not 
surprising if employees and 
middle managers are not com- 
mitted to change if this is pre- 
sented to them as a fait 


accompli from above. Change, 
for most people over the last 10 
years or so, has meant adjust- 
ing to new jobs, developing new 
skills, relocating, downsizing, 
new contractual terms, new 
and more challenging ways in 
which performance and re- 
ward are affected. Difficult 
factors to come to terms with. 

It's also not surprising if the 
people who make such a botch 
of the job of change blame 
those below them. But the real 
fault lies at the top - poor 
change strategies. And the an- 
swer is surprisingly simple. 
Consult, consult, consult: with 
your staff, your customers, 
with everyone who might be af- 
fected. It makes for a longer 
and more difficult process ini- 
tially, but it works far better in 
the end. 

Dr PAUL G RISER] 

Principal Lecturer in 
Management 

London Guildhall University 
London EC2 


Positive bias 

Sin I have been a member of 
Mencap for over 4(1 years but 
I think that in recent years the 
executive have lost their way. 
Your report “Mencap bat lies to 
combat bias" (4 October; 
makes me despair. Mencap’s 
chief executive. Fred HoddelL 
says: “People with learning dis- 
abilities arc discriminated 
against in employment, when 
on holiday, through leisure and 
with a variety of services such 
as housing, the NHS and the 
criminal justice system.” 

Discrimination is appropriate 
and necessary in the interests of 
many people with a menial 
handicap. For example, my 45- 
year-old son has the mental age 
of a three-year-old: he cannot 
speak, he has some neurologi- 
caj impairment, his behaviour 
can be very erratic and chal- 
lenging. To satisfy his needs re- 
quires discrimination in a 
manner that is not appropriate 


for his normal siblings. There are 
many thousands like him. 

There is a world of difference 
between handicapped people 
and the larger number whose 
disability is relatively slight. The 
World Health Organisation clas- 
sification of a number of learn- 
ing disabilities specifically 
excludes conditions which are at- 
tributable to menial retardation. 
I am not surprised Lhat 50 per 
cent of the public use the term 
"mentally handicapped”. I find 
that groups of parents and rel- 
atives usually use the term just 
because it is more precise and 
not euphemistic. Changing 
names does not change reality. 
MURIEL BROOK 
Dorking, Surrey 

Minimum wage 

Sin John Monks, leader of the 
TUC, was right to stress lhat 
young people aged under 25 
would become alienated if they 
were cither offered a lower 


minimum wage or excluded 
from the system (report, 2 Oc- 
tober). There is also no signif- 
icant support for such an 
approach. 

In a survey we have just pub- 
lished, only 3 per cent of the 296 
employers who responded 
thought lhat the adult minimum 
rale should start from an age 
above 21. Half our sample opt- 
ed for IS or younger. There was 
also a consensus Lhat those be- 
low IS should be paid a lower 
minimum rate, rather than ex- 
cluded from the system. 

Our survey was heavily 
skewed towards small private- 
sector firms, in industries such 
as manufacturing and retail, op- 
erating in a relatively low-wage 
pari of the country. These are 
the very people, along with 
low-paid workers, who will be 
affected by the minimum wage. 
JONATHAN FRY 
Director. Yorkshire <£. 
Humberside Low Pay Unit 
Bulky 


Forest management 

Sin David Robinson (letter, 2 
October) is right to say that we 
should look nearer to home for 
ways of preventing the sort of 
ecological disaster that has 
struck the Indonesian forests, 
but wrong to call for a boycott 
of tropical hardwood products. 

Tropical hardwood is a re- 
newable resource, which pro- 
vides an important and 
legitimate source of income 
for many equatorial countries. 
Making window frames from it 
does less damage to the envi- 
ronment than making them 
from aluminium or PVC. 

The important thing is to en- 
sure that the hardwood is har- 
vested under conditions that 
allow the natural regeneration 
of the forests. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to produce timber prof- 
itably under such conditions, 
and it is for us as consumers to 
insist that any products we buy 
are produced from properly 
managed forests. 

BELL QUANTRILL 
Bradford-on -A von, Wiltshire 

Postponing 2000 

Sir: Sean Woods (Letters, 4 
October) suggests that we 
should reset calendars to the 
year 1900 in order to defeat 
the computer industry's im- 
pending millennium doom. I 
propose an alternative: recy- 
cle the year 1999. 

The advantages of recy- 
cling are obvious; the millen- 
nium will not arrive until the . 
computer industry is able to 
cure all its ills, the Government 
will be able to achieve all its 
year 2000 targets, the Millen- 
nium Dome will be completed 
in lime and everyone will have 
sufficient opportunity to plan 
for the big event. 

STUART BULL 
Gainsborough. Lincolnshire 

Bad boys of politics 

Sir: Are we all to wear par^ 
sonicai black and not listen to 
the bad hoys in the hack mak- 
ing naughty remarks which dis- 
tract us from the propaganda 
path to the New Labour 
Jerusalem? (“Strong words 
earn Banks a final yellow card”. 

2 October). How many of us 
prefer some realistic cynicism 
to flavour our politics?* 

Dr MARTIN ROSENDAAL 
London »VW’J 


They were both talking to me, really - even 



MILES 

KINGTON 


“Hotels? I know ail about hotels. Fve 
stayed at more hotels than I have had hot 
dinners,” said the man at the bar. “Know 
what that means?” 

“If that means anyth rug,” said the 
landlord, “it means that some of the ho- 
tels you stayed at didn’t offer hot dinners.” 

"It means,” said the man. “that I know 
about hotels.” 

“Or course.” said the landlord,” it 
could mean that they offered very good 
cold buffets. Nothing wrong with a good 
cold buffet." 

They were not actually looking at each 
other. They were looking at me, the only 
other person present. 1 was valuable to 
them. Not only was I clear!)' no( about to 
threaten them by speaking, I was also the 
only potential audience. 

“Maybe 1 have been to more hotels than 
i have been to other people’s houses. 
Would that surprise you?" 


“ftraonally," said the landlord, who was 
off on his own track by now. “I’d rather 
serve a cold buffet than a hot dinner any 
day. Its very hard keeping a dinner hot. 
It’s no problem keeping a buffet cold.” 

“The fust lime I stayed in a hotel.” said 
the man at the bar. “I was so young and 
so green that I thought the notice saying 
■Private Functions’ was a signpost to the 
lavatory!” 

He laughed and chuckled at me. 1 
smiled thinly, like a wary waiter. 

“Of course,” said the landlord, rumi- 
natively. “it’s a misnomer ro say lhat a cold 
buffet is actually cold. It s just room tem- 
perature. that’s all. The meat in a cold buf- 
fet is no colder than the bread or i he 
napkins, but we don’t say it’s served with 
Void bread', do we? Have you ever heard 
anyone asking for cold bread? Have you 
ever had cooked ham or salad sent hack 
because it was not cold enough? Of 


after I had left the bar 


course not. A cold buffet is a total mis- 
nomer. On the other hand, who would pay 
good money for something advertised us 
a ‘room temperature buffet'?” 

“One thing I can tell you about and that 
is hotels.” said the man desperately. 
“From Berlin to Moslar, from four star ui 
no star. I’ve known them all.” 

"Is that a line from a musical T 1 asked 
Thai brought a temporary stop to the 
conversation. The landlord and the man 
at the bar had both been addressing me. 
hoping to enlist me as an ally in their 
monologue. I was like a man doing the 
splits. Before l did myself an injury, I would 
have to opt for one or the other. I warn- 
ed to opt for the landlord, but curiosity 
made me opt for the man at the bar. 

“Could be,” he said evasively. “Point 
is. I have been around hotels long enough 
to see changes happening which you 
could never have dreamt of. When 1 


started staying at hotels, you still left your 
shoes outside the bedroom door to be tak- 
en away and cleaned by the boots boy. You 
still got the early morning cup of tea 
brought to you. You still got wooden hang- 
ers in the wardrobe." 

“Of course." said the landlord, "not only 
is ‘cold’ a bit of a misnomer, but ‘buffet’ 
is as well. ‘Buffet' really means ‘sideboard - 
in French, did you know that? And we 

don't even pronounce it property any more. 
In French they pronounce it boo-fay, but 
in Britain we call it a buffy.” 

“Do you knnw what would happen if 
we left our shoes outside the door in a ho- 
tel these days?" said the man at the bar. 
"They’d get thrown away. They'd thinkyvu 
were trying tu gel rid of them. If you want 
them dean, you have to keep them and pol- 
ish them yourself. That's ihe trend in ho- 
tels these days. Do it Yourself!" 

"Every time they make an announce- 


ment on the (rain I shudder. ‘The buffy is 
now open for the sale of hot and cold 
drinks, blah, blah.’ Buffy, my foot! Makes 
it sound like one of those oid regimental 
nicknames. Buffy Orpmgtan-Smythe.” 

"They give you the lea bag and you have 
to make your own tea. They give vou the 
wardrobe with those ghastly hangers and 
you have to work out how they hang up. 
And what irks me is that they make you 1 
do it yourself and then call it service!” 

No. 1 tell u lie. Bufly isn’t so much reg- 
imental as a name straight out of Wode- 
housc. There's another thing. Why is thaf 
name written Wudehouse and pronounced 
Wood house?" 

When I crept out of (he pub and 
looked in at the window as ! passed, I could 
see that they were still both addressing the 
space where I had been. As the man said, 
pub conversation is two or more one-man 
bands playing at the same time. 
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. S seas on of suffering looms, 

octors should be brought to account 
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OF T HE NHS 

to m?h h MediCa! says 

the NHS has moved onto a war-foai- 

mg for the winter. To frighten the IK, 

to daylighs ou, of ei^e £ 

doctors are proclaiming that it mav 

be necesay u> charge f 10 forU 

W G * « r hotel charges for 

^ “ UDieSS lhe mone >’ « 
rai^d from increased income tax. 

4 ... don ’ 1 “ean it, of course. Bui 

£*? 10 6)018 atte «lion on the un- 

derfunding of the NHS. An annual 

Wast from the BMA heralds in the win- 
ter- season of flu, pneumonia and cold 
weather-induced coronaries. Trolleys 
will soon be piling up in accident and 
emergency corridors again (except 
where clever hospitals put thick ma- 
fresses on rheir trolleys, rename them 
beds and wheel them into side rooms 
called emergency wards). 

So bow bad is the crisis? The NHS 
needs and expects 25 to 3 per cent a 
year above inflation, which is roughly 
what it has had over the Tory years. Bui 
that is not what it is getting this year, 
next year or the year after. Debts are 
piling up and so are waiting lists. 

J A lot of what the Tories used to call 

“noise” will be heard from hospitals 
soon. Doctors will wave shrouds with 
pleas for more money and some of 
those shrouds will be reaL More mon- 
ey must be found because people love 
the NHS and if asked in the right way, 
would be prepared to pay more, what- 
ever Gordon Brown imagines to the 
contrary. 

But that is only part of the story. 
Despite reforms and although 
Britain’s system is leaner than most 
other countries, there is still a great 
deal of money to be saved and spent 
better in the NHS. And much of the 
wasted money is due to doctors' be- 
haviour - the BMA's own members. 
ijk his not that they don't work hard 
^ - most do, very hard indeed. But the 
independent hegemony of doctors 
means they still effectively (or inef- 
fectively) control the way money in the 
NHS is spent, and they don’t do it well. 
Tackling the pcnwr of the medical pro- 
fession is something no government 
has ever managed to do: “If Frank 
Dobson tries it, they’ll saw his legs off.” 
said one health economist gloomily. 

There are huge variations in what 
doctors spend, bow they prescribe, and 
how good they are at what they do. 
Just one example: colo- rectal cancer 
survival rates depend entirely on the 
skin of the surgeon, yet some surgeons 
have six times the survival rate of oib- 
5gt' ers. Thai kind of variation is repeat- 



Doctors In cloven James Robertson Justice and Leslie Phillips treat Fenella Fielding in the 1966 Ralph Thomas film Photograph: Kobal 


ed time and again right across the 
NHS. Yet most doctors have little idea 
what their own success rates are, or 
how they vary from the best and there 
is still no clear way of forcing under- 
performers to change. 

The mighty Royal Colleges hold the 
key. They set the exams to certify con- 
sultants’ proficiency and then hand out 
licences la practice for life. White air- 
line pilots retrain every six months, 
with their competence tested on sim- 
ulators, consultants never do. It’s left 
up to them, (At least pilots usually die 
with their mistakes, while doctors 
bury iheira.) 

A new system now asks consultants 
to fill out forms showing they’ve done 
50 hours a year of Clinical Audit. That 
means showing they have taken off 
time to discuss their work with col- 
leagues or attend conferences. 
(Beanos in the Bahamas to confer- 
ences on irrelevant topics also count.) 
As serious retraining, this system 
doesn't even begin, although it costs 
the NHS £200m a year in consultants’ 
time off. While some doctors are 
deeply serious, following every new de- 
velopment, most haven't a clue bow 
they are doing. Among surgeons, only 
70 per cent bother to fill out the vol- 
untary Continuing Medical Education 
forms, declaring what retraining they 
have done each year. 

Evidence-based medicine is the 
great buzz-phrase at the moment - but 
how can doctors follow best practice 


if they don't know what it is? (A re- 
cent survey showed consultants were 
remarkably ignorant of the findings 
published in the British Medical Jour- 
nal, which they claimed they de- 
pended on. Even specialists could 
answer few questions on the findings 
of their specialist journals.) The 
mighty Royal Colleges have always 
done the absolute minimum in oblig- 
ing their memberato keep up to date. 
The Royal College of Surgeons re- 
fused to insist their members were 
trained to use keyhole surgery when 
it began: many died and were maimed 


'If Frank Dobson does it, 
they’ll saw his legs ofP 


while surgeons learnt this new craft 
on patients instead. 

The colleges operate like mason- 
ic lodges with vast assets, yet draw rich 
slate subsidies because they are char- 
ities. They decide what consultants are 
paid through the merit award system. 
Behind closed doors, they dole out 
awards of between £20,000 and 
££0,000 a year, with no objective 
tests. There is no way of knowing If 
they give this NHS money to the most 
efficient doctors rather than to their 
cronies because there is no public 
scrutiny. But that money could and 


should be used to make doctors strive 
publicly towards cost -effectiveness 
and excellence. WtU ministers dare 
take on the Royal Colleges, these bas- 
tions of the old wotld? 

If they could get their hands on doc- 
tors, they could also change prescrib- 
ing habits: 13 per cent of the NHS 
budget goes on drugs. Although it has 
improved, doctorsstil! prescribe very 
expensive, heavily advertised brand- 
name drugs over identical generic 
drugs. If pharmacists were allowed to 
substitute the cheaper identical gener- 
ics. £5Gm would be saved. Doctors 
should also have 
to write on pre- 
scriptions what 
? the drugs are for, 

so it can be 
checked if drugs 
aye inappropri- 
ately dished out. 
If ministers want to take on the col- 
losal cost of drugs, now is the time, as 
the deal between the NHS and the 
pharmaceutical companies comes up 
for renewal The NHS pays more than 
any other country for drugs. That is 
because the drug industry is a high ex- 
port earner, so the NHS subsidises 
their research and development 
But we should draw a line between 
a fair price for the NHS to pay, and 
leave the Department of Hade and In- 
dustry to decide bow much to subsidise 
the industry: why is the NHS paying 
for our trade policies? 


Everyone (except the consultants) 
agrees that money needs to be di- 
rected away from the galloping acute 
services into treatments to stop peo- 
ple becoming acutely ilL But there is 
a never-ending demand for surgery, 
with doctors as bad gatekeepers. 
When day surgery and keyhole tech- 
niques came in and more people were 
treated quicker and better, there 
should have, been money saved to 
spend elsewhere. 

Instead the demand for surgery 
rocketed, showing that whatever 
politicians say, waiting lists can be a 
good thing. (Health auditors in- 
creasingly suggest that much surgery 
may be unnecesary, marginal or in- 
effective.) 

Despite the reforms, doctors still 
control most of the resources within 
the NHS. Indeed, they should, but not 
haphazardly. They should participate 
in rational management decisions 
taken on the baas of the best avail- 
able knowledge. All professional 
groups guard their independence 
fiercely, but the NHS is a collective en- 
terprise. Will Labour dare step in to 
make sure doctors’ own priorities no 
longer warp the way money is spent 
in the service? 

Yes, the NHS does need more mon- 
ey. But it is questionable whether the 
doctors are the best people to make 
the case until they use their own pro- 
fessional institutions to insist on the 
very best value from each of them. 


You’re not alone. Conservatism is everywhere in decline 



^ DAVID 
WALKER 

THE RIGHT 
IN RETREAT 






Querulous Tories gathering in 
Blackpool today, take com- 
fort. You are not alone in your 
woe. As an ideological forma- 
tion, as a body of values, as a 
party political force with a lien 
on the future, conservatism is 
in worldwide crisis. 

On the Continent, where 
governments of the left hold 
sway from Lisbon to Helsinki 

the conservative banner is Shak- 
ily held aloft only by Josd Maria 
Aznar in Spain and - wait for 
it - by Helmut Kohl in Ger- 
many. Meanwhile, the once- 
artractive (to conservative au- 
thoritarians) tiger economies of 
the Far East are in trouble. 

Last week in R&shington de- 
spised Republican firebrand 
Newt Gingrich starred at a 
great jamboree under the 
rubric “Why conservatism is 
failing”. Not enough backbone 
opined Lady Thatcher, not 
enough Biblical Christianity, 
said the fundamentalists (then- 
reading of Leviticus prefer- 
ring the condemnation of ho- 
mosexuality to that <rf usury). 
The upshot was disagreement 
all round over how much free- 
dom. how much government 
and, inevitably, how much sex. 
(Those who say Wiliam 
Hague's bedroom arrange-- 
meats at Blackpool are a non- • 
issue could not be farther from 
the truth: the bedroom is where 


much modern conservative 
thinking mostly takes place.) 

It is not just the United 
States. WOrldwide conservatism 
confronts two huge historical 
problems One is that socialism 
is dead, killed by the triumph, 
practical and intellectual of 
capitalism. If, as Ian G Amour 
argues, conservatism has always 
been essentially contrarian - a 
way of stopping things you did 


'One of the few issues the 
Tories can muster around is 
the defence of a barbarous 
countryside pursuit* 


not like happening - then the Tories of plausibility when il 
demise of anti-capitalism pos- came to worrying about soda] 
es a perhaps insurmountable facts, such as crime, which 

dearly are more than individ- 
Tb say conservatism’s his- ual wickedness. Margarei 
torfcal fox has been shot is pre- Thatcher was able to bulldoze 
cisefy to capture its latter-day through the intellectual incon- 
problem -one ofthe few issues sistendes by sheer force oi 
the Tbries can muster around personality and the tendency 
« the defence of a barbarous for her noisy claque in Britain’s 
•countryside pursuit extensive right-wing press to 

The other problem is big if play the three wise monkeys 
not new. It is (despite Feeder- where she was concerned. But 
idc Hayek’s valiant efforts to with weaker leadership the 
join them) that conservatism seams have come apart 
and capitalism are in large How can you cry doom and 
measure mutually incompati- destruction about working 
ble, even antagonistic. Until mothers, the changing domes- 


propagandists such as Milton 
Friedman convinced the world 
otherwise, conservatism never 
really claimed to know much 
about or even care much about 
the operations of the capitalist 
economy. Capitalism is inher- 
ently dynamic, destructive, anti- 
conservative. How to square the 
circle? The terrain of much of 
modem politics is the ‘’social” 
yet it is here that Thatcherite 
conservatism 

exposed Us 

es the Umite - 

new notorious 
round is aphorism 

■* about there be- 

-barous ^ - no such 

1 thing as soci- 

ety” at a stroke 

robbed the 
Tories of plausibility when it 
came to worrying about social 
facts, such as crime, which 
clearly are more than individ- 
ual wickedness. Margaret 
Thatcher was able to bulldoze 
through the intellectual incon- 
sistencies by sheer force of 
personality and the tendency 
for her noisy claque in Britain’s 
extensive right-wing press to 


tic division of labour (perennial 
bugbears of the Tbiy think- 
tanks) without simultaneously 
deploring the free-market eco- 
nomic progress which is part 
cause and part consequence of 
such changes? How can you 
claim to be an individualist in 
economics while wanting to 
suppress individual choice (for 
example about drugs or sexu- 
ality)? Roger Scniton tells the 
Tbries it is time ‘To ease de- 
scribing social changes as 
though they were inevitable 
and steel ourselves to con- 
demn them”, but he does not 
remind them how few votes 
Savonarola got. 

From America comes the 
despairing cry that conser- 
vatism's winning issues ought to 
be morality and nationalism. 
The first bofls down into a hope 
for some spontaneous religious 
revival but not, pray God, in 
the form of Islamic funda- 
mentalism or wishy-washy New 
Ageism. Nationalism might fill 
the bill as akind of ersatz reli- 
gion, say the Americans, as if 
in complete ignorance of Eu- 
ropean history during the past 
century, let alone their own eco- 
nomic postulates for liberal 
economics. 

None of that kills off con- 
servatism as a practical politi- 
cal proposition, or the 
attachment to conservatism of 


those foreign media moguls so 
powerful in Britain. As Jong as 
there are people who have 
and those who have not, a Con- 
servative Party will have a 
chance. Even in a post-social- 
ist age, people with money 
stilt care about extra pennies on 
income tax. 

But conservatism needs to 
be about more than selfishness 
- how else in a touchy-feely age 
is it going to appeal to younger 
people, as the authors of today’s 
Centre for Policy Studies pam- 
phlet, Blue Skies Ahead, recog- 
nise. (Their problem is that the 
ideal party they describe, wel- 
coming to blacks, gays and 
women, looks disconcertingly 
like the Blairite Labour Party.) 

Besides, the old nostrums 
just don’t seem to work any 
more. Cutting government 
back does nothing reliable for 
economic growth or social sta- 
bility. Even property owners - 
especially property owners - 
recognise that a programme for 
getting yo ung people into work 
is likely to do as much for crime 
and social peace as increased 
spending on additional police 
officers. Like Nixon in China, 
parties of the left are likely to 
prove much better at rebal- 
ancing welfare than parties 
which cannot see that reform- 
ing conservatism is an impos- 
sible oxymoron. 
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The sterling-burning, 
death-dealing Dove 


JOHN 
RENTOUL 
naming the 

EUROFIGHTER 


Is there a euphemism for a 
weapon of powerful de- 
struction that works equal- 
ly well in English, German, 
Italian and Spanish? The 
Ministry of Defence is look- 
ing for a better name for the 
Eurofightcr, the four- na- 
tion jet which comes into ser- 
vice in 2002. 

You can see why they 
don’t want to call it Lhe Eu- 
rofigbier. Anything with a 
Euro-prefix has become sus- 
pect and with the launch of 
lhe euro currency a few 
months away, il would serve 
to emphasise how expensive 
the plane is. You might as 
well call it the Sterling - 
burner or Peseta popper. 
The RAF docs not want to 
draw attention to the fact 
that its £42bn budget for 
these things is exempt from 
the defence review. 

Then there’s the “fight- 
er” part. It is a bit direct, 
isn’t it? The military prefer 
names which emphasise de- 
fence, security and general- 
ly not lashing out unless 
one is attacked first “Flying 
fortress” was a classic ex- 
ample, coined for the en- 
tirely offensive B-17 
long-range bomber when it 
was ordered by the isola- 
tionist US Air Fbrce in 1936. 

So it cannot be an honest 
name in the Spitfire tradition, 
or a video-arcade-game- 
made-murderous-name [ike 
Deathblaster or Aerial KjDer. 

Tbe new name, says 
Group Captain Teriy Han- 
lon, should,“capture in same 
way the essence of the air- 
craft” while not forgetting 
that much of its work will be 
“peacekeeping". This would 
seem to rale out variations 
on the extreme weather 
theme: Hurricane, Torna- 
do, Lightning. Unfortu- 
nately the German for 
lightning, Blitz, entered all 
European languages with a 
brutally appropriate mean- 
ing Names, says the group 
captain, should avoid his- 
torical difficulties between 


nations. Back to the eu- 
phemisms then. 

Peacekeeper has already 
beer used: it was a gun 
much used for killing people 
in the lawless American 
West. Pacifier would be no 
good, conjuring images of a 
flying baby’s dummy. Per- 
haps Curfew would fit in 
with the British govern- 
ment’s emphasis on domes- 
tic law and order. Or 
Curlew, as we must assume 
that the bird-of-prey theme 
is also out of bounds. We are 
not looking to continue the 
line of Harriers and Hawks, 
while Dove might be a eu- 
phemism too far. 

The rest of the animal 
kingdom has proved a rich 
source of military analogy in 
the past. American attempts 
to abandon names alto- 
gether for the dispassionate 
precision of code numbers 
and letters were undermined 
when the F-14 was simply 
nicknamed the Tomcat Old- 
er, gentler names, the Sop- 
with Camel and tbe Tiger 
Moth, arc too sleepy for the 
jet age. 

So il is hack to Greco-Ro- 
man gods, then, although 
they have tended in the past 
to be recruited to tbe heav- 
ier end of the market, the 
Hercules and the Vulcan. 
And it is the goddesses we 
need to concentrate on, be- 
cause this name has to be po- 
litically correct, and the boys 
have been naming their toys 
for far too long 

Masculine irony reached 
its peak with “Little Boy", 
the atom bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima, and “Fat Man", 
the bigger one which flat- 
tened Nagasaki. 

But the outcry over the 
idea of renaming Heathrow 
Airport after the Princess of 
Wales has ruled out the 
most obvious candidate 
from Roman mythology, 
while the Greek Artemis 
doesn’t have quite the right 
ring to it. 

Perhaps the Procure- 
ment Executive would con- 
sider onomatopoeic 
abstractions, like modern 
motor car names. Or ano- 
dyne phrases like “tube al- 
loys", used as a code- word 
for the British nuclear 
weapons programme. Sug- 
gestions on a postcard to the 
Ministry of Defence Pro- 
curement Executive, Bristol. 
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A. L. Rowse 



Alfred Leslie Rowse, 
historian: born Tregonlssey, 
Cornwall 4 December 1903; 
Fellow, All Souk College, 
Oxford 1925-74 (Emeritus); 
FRSL 1947; CH 1997; died St 
Austell, Cornwall 3 October 
1997. 


A. L. Rowse was among the 
outstanding personalities in 
the Britain of his time. As his- 
torian. poet, essayist, com- 
mentator on politics and many 
other branches of public life, he 
was quick and witty, forthright, 
often brilliant and never afraid 
of the consequences of his 
plain speaking. 

He came to address large 
audiences on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in books and on tele- 
vision, for 30 years and more. 
Though he was habitually 
provocative, that might be with 
his tongue in his check, and be 
had also the talent to per- 
suade. A thing one commonly 
heard said of him, after one of 
his more outspoken television 
performances, was; “I don’t 
often find myself agreeing with 
A.L. Rowse, and yet . . 

He was too much of a ton- 
er to have a following or make 
a party of his own. He valued 
most highly the freedom to ex- 
press what he believed to be 
true, about things that he saw 
around him or recollected or 
found in his study of history, ow- 
ing no allegiance to anybody but 
himself. As he put it, the artist 
“must only say what he knows 
to be true; he cannot live (as an 
artist) on any other terms”. 

Alfred Leslie Rowse was 
bom at Tregonissey, north of St 
Austell in Cornwall, in 1903, the 
third and last child of Richard 
and Annie Rowse. His father 
was a miner, working in the 
china-clay pits at a wage of 
about £1 a week. His mother 
was, at the time of her marriage, 
in service with a St Austell 
doctor. In her family, the Van- 
sons, there seem to have been 
earlier French strains. For the 
rest his ancestry was entirely 
Cornish. 

He has described his up- 
bringing with an unforgettable 
clarity inA Cornish Childhood 
(1942); a work of careful and 
genuine autobiography, not 
the muddied, confused recol- 
lections that often masquerade 
under that title. His school ed- 
ucation began before he was 
four, and he recalled every 
part of it - the infonts’ school, 
elementary, secondary - as 
“just happiness all the way 
along". It opened up new 
worlds to him, unimaginable in 
the home from which he came. 

With the strong encourage- 
ment of the headmaster of his 
secondary school, he set his 
sigh ts on getting to Oxford. 
That was still difficult then for 
a boy who must support him- 
self entirety on scholarships. But 
he achieved his ambition in 
1922, when he won an Eoglish 
Literature scholarship at Christ 
Church. With the additional aid 
of another from the County 
Council and one from the 
Drapers' Company, he had 
then got just enough to take 
him to Oxford. 

Soon after his arrival there 
he was persuaded by his college 
to read for a degree in Histo- 
ry, not in English, and he nev- 
er regretted that decision. It 
guided and enriched his grow- 
ing interest in politics. He 
quickly became an active mem- 


ber of the University Labour 
Qub* and presently its c hairman. 
The varied experiences of his 
undergraduate life were well 

recorded and anatysed in his sec- 
ond volume of autobiography, 
A Comishman at Oxford (1965). 

There was a high price to 
pay for the intense concentra- 
tion that carried him to Christ 
Church, and then thro ugh his 
degree course. In 1922 he de- 
veloped a duodenal ulcer. It was 
diagnosed as no more than 
acute indigestion and treated 
ineffectually by the doctors. 
This was the beginning of 15 
years of very severe pain - in- 
termittent but often protract- 
ed, until he was at last delivered 
from it by a dangerous opera- 
tion: even then not complete- 
ly. for it recurred at intervals 
thereafter. It became a fixed 
condition of his life, affecting 
everything he did. He bore it 
with unyielding fortitude. 

He took a First in History in 
1925 and almost immediately 
afterwards he was elected a Fel- 
low of All Souls. His do gg edly 
m aintain ed struggle bad met 
with a splendid reward. There, 
and elsewhere in Oxford, he 
found much congenial compa- 
ny, an un failing stimulus and 
help to further effort* friend- 
ships that lasted through life, 
with Richard Pares, KB. Mc- 
Farlane, GJF. Hudson, and many 
others. His mind was then en- 
gaged chiefly on the history of 
the 19th and 20th centuries, 
which bore also on the contem- 
porary politics that be contin- 
ued to watch very dosely. His 
first substantial book was 
Politics and the Younger Gener- 
ation, published in the autumn 
of 1931. 

At that moment be was 
fighting a parliamentary elec- 
tion. He had been adopted as 
Labour candidate for Peruyn 
and Falmouth two years before, 
to be defeated there twice, at 
this time and in 1935. He always 
regarded the general election 
of 1931 as fateful for Britain and 
for Europe; and with the new 
National Government never 
prepared to take the lead in 
frustrating the expansion of 
Nazi power, intent only on the 
appeasement he always utter- 
ly condemned. He travelled in 
Germany himself a great deal, 
forming one of the chief friend- 
ships of bis life with Adam von 
Trott, who was executed by the 
Nazis in 1944. He diagnosed 
most accurately what was hap- 
pening then, as other young 
Englishmen who also went 
there and made more noise 
about it, like Auden and Ish- 
erwood. did noL He grew sick- 
ened by political life (resigning 
as parliamentary candidate in 
1941), heartened only as the 
war developed in his unswerv- 
ing admiration and support for 
Winston Churchill. 

His father bad died in 1934. 
Six years later he took his 
mother down to live with him 
in a house on the southern edge 
of St AustelL Then, after her 
death, came an opportunity he 
had long desired, to move into 
Trenarren House, further out. 
facing down to the sea. That re- 
mained his home for the rest of 
his life. 

Meanwhile, his study of his- 
tory had mcncd backwards in 
time to concentrate on the 
16th ccntuiy in Britain. The fost 
fruit of this change was his bi- 
ography Sir Richard Gremillc of 
the Revenge ( 1937). That was a 
by-product of a larger work. Tu- 


dor Cornwall ( 1941 ): a master- 
ly book, which revealed his 
full powers, based on very ex- 
tended research, written with 
unfailing point and zest and il- 
luminated throughout by imag- 
inative perception. He then 
turned to a very broad and pen- 
etrating study of the Eliza- 
bethan age. which eventually 
extended to three volumes: 
The England of Elizabeth 
( 1950). The Expansion of Eliz- 
abethan England 1 1 955 ) and The 
Elizabethan Renaissance { 1972). 

For the long interval be- 
tween the publication of the 
second and third of these 
hooks, there were two reasons. 
It became his practice to spend 
part of each year in the Unit- 
ed Stales from 1957 onwards, 
when he went to the Hunting- 
ton Library in California. He 
look to American life with 
ease, enjoying its direct friend- 
liness. lecturing and teaching 
.students and travelling widely. 
His American experience en- 
larged his mind and often went 
to his heart. .Among its memo- 
rials is one of the best of hi*» 
shorter historical works. 7 he 
Cornish in America 1 1969). 

The second reason was that 
he had turned away for a time 
to pursue the study of Shake- 
speare. embodied first in a bi- 
ography. William Shakespeare 
(1963). and then in an edition 
of the Sonnets ( 1964), explain- 
ing them to the general read- 


er. This led him to investigate 
the papers of Simon Forman at 
the Bodleian, more fully and 
profitably than anyone before, 
and there in 1972 he came upon 
a solution of the critically im- 
portant problem of the Sonnets 
the identification of the "Dark 
Lady", as Emilia Lanier. His an- 
nouncement of the discovery, 
and of his firm dating of the po- 
ems themselves, was greeted 
with some cries of dissent, from 
.scholars who had never pursued 
the si riel Iv historical proce- 
dures of inquiry that Rowse 
used. There were others, how- 
ever. of equal or greater emi- 
nence. who accepted what he 
said. He embodied his exposi- 
tion in J 973-74 in a shorter bi- 
ography. Shakespeare the Man. 
and in a life of Forman. 

The writing of poems had 
been a lifelong exercise and 
pleasure to Row -e. They began 
to be published before he left 
school. TS. Eliot appreciated 
them, and under his influence 
five volumes of them were pub- 
lished by Faber's in I u 42-b7. 
Olliers followed those, and in 
Nsl he produced a a 'Heeled 
edition, entitled simply .4 l.ile. 

Nearly all the poems are 
sh. »r1: w hat Hardy called "Mo- 
ments ol Vision", of men and 
women and of places, from 
Wordsworth's Alfoxdcn to 
Abraham Lincoln's Springfield. 
More than a quarter of them re- 
late to Cornwall, including all 


the three long ones. They reveal 
him at every state of bis adult 
life more completely than any 
or his other writings. 

After A Life a long interval 
followed, in which he pub- 
lished little that was memo- 
rable. But there was another 
burst in 1987-S9 with three mi- 
nor works. all good additions to 
the ivmiv: Court and Country, 
a set of essays on Tudor histo- 
ry. Vie Fact Auden: a personal 
tfnesi and Quitter ( 'ouch: a por- 
trait of ~Q". The last of these 
paid tribute to a Comishman 
who had befriended him from 
boyhood, and to □ writer who 
is unjustly disregarded. 

From lime to lime during 
the second half i >f his life lie se- 
lected groups of essays and 
shorter pieces that he had con- 
tributed to the British and 
American press lor reissue in 
honk fomi. combined with oth- 
ers that had not been printed 
before. One set of these writ- 
ings. Historians I Have Known 
1 1995). was among the last of 
all his publications. His chosen 
historians ranged from G.M. 
Trevelyan to Barbara Tuch- 
man. \igonms. appreciative, 
snmeiimes trenchant, they 
demonstrated that his powers 
continued undiminished until 
(lie end of his active lite as a 
writer, beyond the age of 90. 

This account of Rowse has 
been mainly a record of the 
books he wrote: for. as he re- 


peatedly said, his work was his 
life. Excepting his incursion 
into politics as a parliamentary 
candidate, he played no part at 
all in publie affairs. Nor - un- 
til the New Year’s honours list, 
when, al the age of 93. he was 
appointed a Companion of Ho- 
nour- did he receive any hon- 
our at (he hands of the slate. He 
remained a solitary figure, who 
had always made his way in his 
own highly individual fashion. 

He ceased to be a Fellow of 
All Souls in 1974, and thereafter 
based himself wholly in Corn- 
wall. He remained loyal to his 
old friends, in Britain and Am- 
erica. and he kept friendship 
with them in constant repair by 
correspondence. Those who 
knew him well realised that, un- 
derlying and governing the «r> 
casional vehemence of what he 
wrote in books or said on tele- 
vision. there always lay a deep 
store of strong common sense. 

- Jack Simmons 

A. 1— Rowse will, like Horace, 
not altogether die. writes James 
Fergusson. “The t rue sign « »f ge- 
nius.” he rejoiced in a dictum 
of Goethe's, "is posthumous 
productivity." 

Prodigiously prolific in his 
lilclimc. Rowse boosted that he 
would be even more prolific in 
death. He leaves behind him a 
vast mass of papers, an archive 
of unpublished work and cor- 
respondence that, he said. 


would make the Yale editions 
of Boswell and Johnson look 
like a minor cottage industry. 
Blessed even into his nineties 
with total recall, his literary en- 
ergies apparently unstoppable, 
he had kept a diaiy since 1925 
and the antique breadth of his 
acquaintance (from Victorian 
iwnrtemlrs to Thirties politicians, 
Bloomsbury and the whole of 
post-war Oxford), his out- 
rightness in person and His ca- 
pacity for the devilish phrase 
promise to make this a publish- 
ing sensation - if only his execu- 
tors dare - for the next century. 

He had an unshakeabie be- 
lief in his own genius which 
might have been absurd if the 
belief were not so formidable. 
He was single-mmdedty loyal to 
his vocation, extraordinarily 
hard-working, utterly unself- 
con serous, emphatic, even foul- 
mouthed, in his assertion of 
old-fashioned values. He had 
started with nothing, he had 
won his way by menu He saw 
no need to make concessions 
ever, he was not a man to 
compromise. Geniuses, he said, 
are always difficult, they abhor 
the rest of humanity - “bloody 
idiots”. Look at Shakespeare 
. . . Swift . . . himself. 

His house, Trenarren, was 
large, comfortable, might have 
been the residence of an 18th- 
or early 19th-ceauiry parson an- 
tiquary. There were books 
everywhere. Poetry in the bed- 
room, 20th-century literature in 
the corridor, a study full of 
Cornwall and autobiography, 
aoother study of reference and 
his own bools. Shakespeare, se- 
rious history and a glass case of 
rare books in the “library", a 
handsome sometime drawing 
room with huge windows look- 
ing out over a good garden to 
the sea. “I must have the largest 
private library in Cornwall," he 
said, “10 or 15.000 books: 
though not as large as Isaac [fa- 
ther of Michael} Foot's - he 
must have had 8U.0Q0. 

“They were TTs. the Foots 
you know. The housekeeper 
once said to old Mrs Foot. *1 
don’t know about you. 1 don’t 
know how you manage. I'm glad 
that with my husband it’s only 
the drink.' " 

With Leslie Rowse it was 
never the drink; that was one 
of the secrets of his clear- 
headedness. He. like the Foots, 
was a teetotaller, because of his 
duodenal problems. The most 
he allowed himself was the oc- 
casional glass of sherry. Al 
Trenarren he reproduced a col- 
lege regime, sustained by long- 
suffering housekeepers to 
whom, in his own way (“Cooee! 
Phyllis!", he would cry, “Coo- 
ed'), he was devoted. He 
would awake at perhaps six and. 
silting up in bed. write a book- 
review or correct a short story 
for the press, breakfast at eight, 
lunch at one. dine at six thirty 
or seven and go to bed at eight 
□gain to read. He read biliously: 
annotated his books with ven- 
om rBF~. “Horrid old man". 
“Silly fool". “Ugh" ) but also, of- 
ten. with an open enthusiasm 
that could surprise. He had a 
freshness of mind (hut beto- 
kened his independence of 
spirit. Til is derived in large 
part, he would argue, from his 
background - its poverty and. 
particularly, his Comishness. 

He was quite rich. He was 
proud of having made his mon- 
ey with his pen, though he 
complained constantly that the 
taxman took it all awav - “ihe 


buggers”. He worked his way up 
from being a poorworidhg-^ss 
lad, he said, and for what? Cer- 
tainly not so that his hard- 
earned money should be shared 
and shared alike by “a lot of 
bloody idiots". The country 

was mad. he said, and he would 

be off on one of his diatribes. - - 
It was “a bloody filthy society. 
Everybody should go and live 
an America." He loved Ainer- £ j. 
ica. because the Americans 
loved him. They liked his di- 
rectness - “not like the English, 
with all their stiff upper lip and 
all that rubbish". 

He thought of himself above 
all as a writer. Professionally, be 
was a historian, privately, he was 
an m umm ying man with a high 
camp manner (“Of course I 
used to be a homo." he said in 
old age. “very much so; but 
now, when it doesn't matter, if 
anything I'm a hetero"). Prac- 
tically, he was dedicated to the 
business of writing and indeed 
thought most of himself as a 
poeL He admired his old men- 
tor Q, Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch, head of the Harbour 
Commission at Fowey, and his 
friend John Buchan. Governor # - 

General of Canada, who both * 

thought you should he a man 
of action first and a writer sec- 
ond. but he thought a writer 
should get on alone with his 
writing, like Thomas Hardy or 
Henry James. 

He graded the real world 
ruthlessly. He detested “second- 
raters" (most of Oxford, most 
of All Souls) who thought they 
were first-raters. Most people 
were third-raters and there was 
no point in speaking to them. 

He didn't speak to ordinary 
people, he said, except about 
the weather. (I remember once, 
on a vivid day at St Winnow, his 
favourite hamlet on the River . ,- 
Fowey, south of LostwithieL, a *« 1 
day of bright sun and black 
skies, his engaging a bemused 
farmworker in screeching Ox- 
ford tones for five long minutes 
about the weather. They 
seemed like an eternity.) He 
took changes in the weather as 
a personal affront “Bloody, 
bloody, bloody weather. I don’t 
like to get wet." 

Visiting All Souls with him 
was at once invigorating and 
alarming. (Visiting anywhere 
with him was invigorating and 
alarming; going out for a cup 
of tea with him was alarming. 

“Tea, I must have tea,” be /• 
would announce. “I'm a drag- 
gist") He returned to All Souls 
occasionally from Cornwall and 
after 50 years played his ene- 
mies like an orchestra. Old 
Fellows, old enough to know 
better, seethed around him. 

After one lunch I thought phys- 
ical violence might ensue. 

Rowse was quite unruffled. 

He was much mocked, lat- 
terly, for bis obsession with the 
Dark Lady, his many egocen- 
tricities. his un-English vanity. 

Bui he had no doubts himself 
and his stubbornness, persis- 
tence, secret good-humour and 
kindness represent, on the coo- ( 
trary. a corps of old English 
virtues. He was a furious driver 
of cars, always braking, talking, 
complaining; it was because he 
was a Cell, he said, “it’s all sur- 
face frustration". Most of (he 
reporting of his old age was an 
account of these surface frus- 
trations. Their ripples will have 
permeated those diaries of his. 

The prospect of A. L. Rowse's 
posthumous productivity will - 
h>r many people — be awesome. 









BIRTHS. 

MARRIAGES 

DEATHS 

BIRTHS 

PRICE: On 2 September, to Robert and 
Taova, a daughter, Tiunara Yasnrin 
"fay lor. 

Announcements tor Gazette BIRTHS. 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS should bo sent 

In writing to tlw Gxtecte Edt or. The In- 
dependent. I Canada Square. Canary 
Wharf London EM SDL, ntephonud to 
ont-snam (Mhoureimitng machine 
Om-291 2012) or toned m om -293 20 W. 
Charge* are tfJU a line (VAT eaten). 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 

ThrQnm and Tto Mi ml Edfatfarntfi tcun a Slate 
\VJ| id FtitiMan anl Inikx The Date nt WV mu 
cmunottflul pr^etteif Outer Zn 1 Chrfuc nun- 
no* fttbwa RunotTLCtaitic. andCbc^m Bit 
Brigade Hc*lq curicnu WiirtidiL Chcahin:. The 
Nm Rqyal>iut> Ihe Eecnlh u( I Itahh aaJ Svu! 
Caw. UaMcruiy ni Ac Wol >H Eaglnl Vjph.li.lL 
Briuutnsiu Bncr l Brian! ihwvth fob ■ AhhcbM 1 , 
anl Ceie (4 dK Lkfcrt. I Bhithcnp WH 1 bHjtsL BJv 
pent. B>Mit inn, an *an! jmenuL aJainn ai 
HbcUicm [la KoMMak ml ■<pc» Pmc- Mdl 
Sway. Naihannft. uhucelcnhne. Tie Dactn of 
lOeetmer. ftenei Woes Onqe tnse jmsih 
aSenkcnrThaakfiniKinlianitnelBnChqKUxt- 
h-nd H a her l, man Ihc liml * 2S»h Mmurun . 
I matin', |rm lieVK lute WL1 FitociuAleua- 
dnL rwinucah: prime >k~ u( ibe oWitt* 
-BedtaiK Lima!). Care ml Lint:" i,i mart I lx 
annhenan m Hclhfcai Rinal I hnf*ul al II* 
Mewnm 1.wLn. Ijraim LC~ 

Changing of the Guard 

The IhnnehiU Osin Mniofca) Kefhm.U iwotr 
ihe Omar*, IJ fe timid at Bone lieuto. Hum. K 

c.impan. Sn4> Cv-infc m.unu ibe Quern - Ouanl 
al n a mu t a e ai Mae. Uk 

Irivbinanb. 



Birthdays 

Mr Gerry Adams MP. 49: Mr Jarvis 
Astaire, deputy chairman. Wembley 
Stadium. 74; Mr Richie BcnaucL 
cricket commentator. 67; Sir Alfred 
Blake, former Director of the Duke 
of Edinburgh's Award Scheme. 
82; Mr Graham Boyce, ambassador 
to Kuwait. 5i Mr Mefvyn Bragg, 
writer and television presenter. 5S; 
Mr Bill Buford, former editor. 
Grama. 43: Mr Richard Cabom MP, 

Parlijmenlary Under-Secretary for 

the Environment. 54; Barones* 
Castle of Blackburn, former MP and 
MER S7; Maj-Gco Patrick Gord- 
insjey. Senior British Loan Service 
Officer. Sultanate of Oman. 53: 
Lord Cullen of Ashbourne, a Lieu- 
tenant of the City of London. 85: 
Lord Donaldson or Lymingtoo, 
former Master of the Rolls! 77; 
Mr Kevin Godky, television and 
video director, and former mus- 
ician, 52; Mr Tony Greig. cricketer. 
Si: Dr Thor Heyerdahl, explorer and 
anthropologist. S3; Mr David 
Maland. barrister and former high 
master of Manchester Grammar 
School. 6& Miss Helen Wills Moody 
(Roark), former tennis player. 92: 
Mr Owe Rees, rugby international. 
48: Admiral Sir Derek Rcffcll. for- 
mer Governor of Gibraltar. 69; Cap- 
lain Julia Simpson. Chief Navy] 
Officer for Women in the Royal 
Navy. 55: Sir William Siabb OC 
former circuit judge. S4: Field Mar- 
shal Sir John Sumiur. former Chier 
of the General Staff. 72. 


Anniversaries 
Births: Mattco Ricci. Jesuit mis- 
sionary 1552; Nevil M.v-ke lync. as- 
tronomer royal. 1732; Jenny Lind 
l Johanna Maria Lind), operatic so- 
prano. lS2tk George Wcstinghitu-e. 
inventor of the airbrake. IS#»; Le 
Corbusier (Charles-Edouurd Jen- 
nerclk architect and uwn planner. 
(SS7. Deaths: Charles II. the Bald. 
Holy Roman Emjxtnr. S77; William 
Tyndule. Bible translator, strangled 
and burnt at ihe stake 153ft: Churle*. 
Sie-nan J*arnelL political leader. 
1891: William Henry Smith, news- 
agent. bookseller and statesman. 
IS91: Alfred, first Baron Tennyson, 
poet. IS92: Ford Madox Boron, 
painter. 1893; George Loui- Palmol- 
la du Maurier. nuvelr-i and nnist. 
I89ti; Mohammed Anwar El-Sadal. 
president of Egypt. Wl: Denholm 
Mitchell EUioif. actor. I'»2: Dr 
Cyril James Cusack, actor. IVtf.On 
this day: Captain Cook landed in 
New Zealand 17ft*>. Manchester 
L'lHivrtfir was opened. I'4P: Aus- 
tria annexed Bosnia and I lercccos- 
ina. 1908: The Jazz Sinpr. the iiM 
feature-length talking film, begun 
showing in 'New York. 1927. Today 
is the Feast Day ol'St Bruno, hi Ruth 
of Asen, St Mary Frances nf Naples 
□nd St Nicetas of Constantinople. 

Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Victoria Oakley. “The Care and 
Preservation ot Ceramics .2-sdpm. 


CASE SUMMARl ES: & October 1997 


The Ini lowing notes ol judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
pi triers of the. Iff England Law 
Reports. 

Crime 

r. :-il C u«sic n 'I- i j Lis' i iC-o-ii tl. 

I. IuiJcv Eeairvoiit CO ? M 
i 

Where a judge refused to ex- 
ercise his discretion Ingram a 
request from the jury to have 
a video of a child complainant's 
uv idencc -in-chic I replayed, and 
instead read substantially and 
verbatim from the transcript of 
ihe video evidence, he should 
warn Ihe jury not to give Ihe 
complainant's evidence dis- 
proportionate weight simply 
because it was repeated well af- 
ter all the other evidence, and 
to bear in mind all the other ev- 
idence in the case. In particu- 
lar. il was incumbent upon the 
judge to remind the jury of the 
complainant's cross-examina- 


tion and rc-examinulion from 
his notes, and. where appro- 
priate. of any relevant part of 
the defendant s owr? evidence. 

1) 'im hrnmer L’t f tt umnri »f Criminal 
.-Ifywnfcl U>r ihc apftcfoun. S K. Rutin 
1 1 f‘S i fcrtltf l h*n«. 

Evidence 

C : j Ri iOil |l •;-/ 

•I r- Rrc.vn. QHD r<p. GmPosu 
U |.»Mrr |i l - |nl. P-i? 

Where a letter hail been re- 
ceived from a doctor staling 
thiit a w it ness was unable to ap- 
pear in court to give evidence 
at wmmillal proceedings and 
defence counsel had made no 
challenge to ihc contents of 
that letter, the magistrate had 
not been wrong to allow the 
witness siaiment Lo be read un- 
der s 23(2 Hu I of the Criminal 
Justice Act 19K8. Although 
there had been a failure to 
comply with r 71 of the Mag- 
istrates' Courts Rules |9Si. in 


that the defence counsel had 
not reduced his admission to 
writing, it followed From the 
provisions of s If/ of the Crim- 
inal Justice Act 19(j7 (hat there 
was no need lo have an ad- 
mission made by counsel in 
writing if it had been made 
orally by him in open court, 
t Ihuks Saber (PurceU Bmn n ,1 C *») fiw 
•ht applit aiu: Mm Black fCPXifivifw 
CnwH. 

Building 

Pnricir j \ mior Dfilnct Couri 'il. <2<&n 
Q’Cwn OlliCe Llil l 'icon B-W'-r ]j .3 

lull ^ 

Notices under s 36 of the 
Building Act 1984 could he 
validly .served where a person 
executing ihe work had nnj 
made an application for build- 
ing regulation approval, since 
s 36 conlained no words from 
which an inference could be 
drawn that such an application 
was a prerequisite of the 


service of a s 36 notice. To 
find otherwise would under- 
mine the purpose of s 36. 
which was to give a local au- 
thority a practical remedy 
where work had been carried 
out in contravention of the 
Building Regulations 1991. 
The applicant appeared in person: Se- 
bastian Head tCoundl S>?lrcih rl far the 
itspnndenl. 

Planning 

R v Ariesburt Osn*T Cxmcil arid 
one-; CA (Nourv: U. PHI l;. Btr LJ) 
3 i luly lW. 

Where a local planning au- 
thority granted an application 
for planning permission, hav- 
ing earlier refused an identical 
application, no duty lo give rea- 
sons for ihc grant was im- 
posed on il by the Town and 
Country Planning Act 1990. 

Ri’hmdcr Singh. Karen Suyn {Kinffftud 
W.-tTJ for the appellants; Nathalie 
l.h-u n /Council Solicitor) for the coun- 


cil: the landowner did not appear and 
“ ill not represented. 

Insurance 

Sr -' i * v rJ Lte/tfs L'.on and om CA 
(Saoiite lj. v/anl L], Phillips yj 3I.Juty 

1*4-17 

Where Lloyd’s names had re- 
jected a scheme under which 
the Sociely of Lloyd's had set. 
out to resolve the litigation 
which threatened to destroy its - 
market by a voluntary global 
sutttemcnl of business written 
in or before 1992. ihey were 
nevertheless liable lo pay pre- 
miums pursuant to a reinsur- 
ance and run-off contract 
which was pan of the scheme. 

Snnon Goldbtau QC. ilnceni Nebon 
/Epstein Gnmvrtmd Sfichae! Freeman) 
far the namet; Anthem- GmNnerQC. 
Richard Jacobs T)a\id FuiUm f Fresh- 
ML I for Mend's; Alan LenaerQCaf 
the Ontario Bar. Craig (Jrr fWarrnr 
CnmunntprJIs Can., dun names uhoi 
intenvned in the actions 
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great Footsie runaway but fund manage 
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WEEK AHEAD 



DEREK PAIN 
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The astonishing EMU-inspircd 
stock market bonanza is. not 
surprisingly, forcing many of 
the City's crystal-ball gazers to 
lift their Footsie forecasts. 

Since the FT “leak". Foot- 
sie has climbed, comfortably 
absorbing the inevitable prof- 
it-taking, by 265 points. 

And, lor once, the action has 
not been confined to blue chips. 
The FTSE 250 MidCap index 
has stretched to new peaks 
and even the third and fourth- 
liners making up the FTSE 
SmallCap index hove started to 
move ahead although the an of 
achieving new highs is still 
proving elusive. 

The unde rear d’s poor dis- 
play for most of the year has 
been a mystery. It could, in 
pan, be due to ihe growing in- 
fluence of overseas investors 
who arc reluctant to play out- 
side the perceived safely of es- 
tablished blue chips. 


It is, perhaps, the activity of 
foreign investors which has 
wrong-footed so many home- 
grown fund managers. As the 
blue-chip bull run has gathered 
pace Tony Dye at PDFM fund 
management group has res- 
olutely stuck to his cash-is-besl 
argument and missed most of 
the fun and profits. 

Now it emerges that an- 
other fund manager. Gart- 
more, has been journeying on 
the same bearish bandwagon 
as “Red" Dye. It has m ised its 
liquidity to 17 per cent, much 
more than ihe industry aver- 
age. And it plans to continue 
to run down ilsequity exposure 
because ihe joint chief execu- 
tive and chief investment man- 
ager, David Walts, anticipates 
a bumpy road ahead with the 
market declining sharply. 

Other leading fund man- 
agers are cautious. Mercury 
Asset Management is noi 


thought to be renowned For its 
bullishness. 

It is quite clear many jurtd 
managers have expensively 
misread the equity market. 
Cynics might be forgiven for 
suggesting that is why so many 
of them continue to express 
their preference for Govern- 
ment slocks in the monthly 
• Merrill Lvnch survey. 

The rash to demutualise 
has had a dramatic impact on 
Footsie with fund managers, 
particularly those running in- 
dex trackers, forced to buy 
financials to retain the balance 
of their portfolios. 

But while many fund man- 
agers have cast a jaundiced eye 
over equities, the Johnny For- 
eigners have been buying and 
buying. They regard London 
shares as cheap, a view sup- 
ported by US investment 
house Goldman Sachs, which 
said last week: “Valuations on 


UK equities have become even 
more attractive." Its strategists 
Jeffrey NVeingaitcn and Neil 
Williams, are convinced the 
soantway EMU display was 
justified. Goldman Sachs Is 
also bullish on New York, see- 
ing the Dow Jones Average at 
9 , 1)00 at the year end. 

Bob Semple at NatWest 
Securities has lifted his end- 
|«MK estimate to 5,7110 and has 

Share spotlight 

share price, pence 

240 ~ 

-- 

2 M Hi 


1994 1995 1996 1997 


had a shot at predicting Foot- 
sie at the turn of the century 
- 7.000 points is his es innate. 
HZW is shooting for 6.000 by 
the end of next year. t , 

Just how strongly blue chips 
have run ahead of expectations 

can be judged from Mr Sem- 
ple’s January prediction. Then 
he said Footsie would end the 
vear at 4 . 600 . and at the time 
"be was one of the most °pti' 
mistic forecasters in sight* 
Although there is a growing 
enthusiasm over lungcr-tenn 
prospects, a few observers 
nurse nagging, doubts about the 
remaining months of this j'CM'* 
Higher interest rate fears lurk. 
US rates are expected to in- 
crease soon and there could 
even be a domestic hike Hus 
week. So fairly subdued year- 
end Footsie forecasts, such as 
the revised Semple estimate oT 
4 . 800 . continue in be heard. 

The market is unlikely to 


draw much s»W<m tom Urn 

Sshulchof^mpauyrc- 

The list i? ‘h 111 wUhlbe 
Sic "of supporting retailers 
^^Stoftheacuon. 

of Fraser department 
stores chain- An intermi loss, 

sav £3ifl. » c *P ecled - ™ 

S^phasbeenadLsappomi- 
®L„r since arriving at 180 p 

three years ago- ^ ans 
ended last week at 206 Jp. 

New management under 
John Coleman hasbeenm- 

SIa lI C d.Ub^r e ? 1 y ,8 ^ 

ntoWems it inhented. In April 
MrCbleman described some of 

[he merchandise HoFw^n- 
iracicdtobuyas crap .There 
^^scopefcrm 
and hopes are high HcFjwUb*. 
in profits in the second half of 
theyear. Morgan Stanley’s Juki. 
Ramsbaw is looking torycafs 
profits of £ 28 . 7 m: NalWesls 
, John Richards is on £ 33 m. 


Thorntons, the chocolate 
group, should continue its re- 
vival with year’s profits, before 

caeptkmals, of £11 iiau Gold- 
smiths. the jewellery chain, wfll 
produce a small first-half loss 
- nothing unusual as most of 
its profits are made in the run- 
up to Christmas. 

JJB Sports, one of the 
bustling sports retailers, should 
score with interim figures. The 
creation of former professional 
footballer Dave Whelan, who 
broke a leg playing in the FA 
Cup Final for Blackburn 

Rovcre, JJB has traded srrongjy 
and with store openings con- 
tributing, should produce re- 
sounding profits. Robert MvUex 
at Dresdner Kleinwort Benson 
is shooting for £ 13 m (£ 7 - 2 m) 
and expects to increase his 
year's target of £ 32 m. 

Builder Keir is likely to pn>- 
duce interim profits of £ 8 . 4 m 
(£ 73 m). 
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Cable & Wireless seeks link with US telephones giant 


Cable & Wireless has renewed its 
interest in forging an alliance with 
a US telephones giant, just as 
British Telecom’s hopes of 
merging with MCI have fallen flat. 

Chris Godsmark, Business 
Correspondent, reports on 
C&W’s new moves to join Global 
One, the partnership between 
France Telecom, Deutsche 
Telekom and Sprint, the third* 
largest phones group in the 
United States. 


Dick Brown. C&W’s deal-hungry chief ex- 
ecutive. is understood to have put joining 
Global One back at the top of the com- 
pany's agenda in recent weeks. There had 
been intense speculation late last year that 
C&W would become pan of the alliance, 
which offers international telecommuni- 
cations services to large business cus- 
tomers, following British Telecom’s 
landmark merger proposal with MCI. 

Sources close to C&W said the group 
had decided to open a special office in 
Washington to lobby the US telephones 
regulator, the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC). The regulatory team 
would work separately from C&W’s exist- 


ing US subsidiary. Cable & Wireless Inc, 
based outside the city. 

The regulatory office, being created by 
Elizabeth Wall. C&W’s head of regulation 
and legal affairs, would be used to en- 
courage the FCC to push for more ad- 
vantageous price regimes from US phone 
networks. But the move is likely to lead to 
speculation that C&W will by to tie up a 
deal with Sprint, France Telecom and 
Deutsche before the end of the year. 

One suggestion was that C&W would 
seek the regulator's approval to take a stake 
in Sprint, the US’s third-Iargest phone 
group, to mirror the 10 per cent share- 
holdings in the company already taken by 


France Telecom and Deutsche Telekom as 
part of Global One. Previous rumours about 
a link earlier this year bad suggested 
Sprint mighL even buy part of C&W. 

Mr Brown, a former senior Sprint ex- 
ecutive, has kq>t up a dose relationship with 
the company. Observers dose to C&W have 
suggested the two companies would have 
linked up long ago. but for the presence of 
France Telecom and Deutsche in Global 
One. 

France Telecom, which is in the process 
of being floated by the French government, 
has also become more upbeat about C&Ws 
prospects of joining Global One. At an in- 
vestors’ roadshow in London late last 


month, Michel Bon, France Telecom’s pres- 
ident, confirmed that ‘technical discuss3ons r 
with the UK group were continuing. 

He added: There is an interest for us 
and an interest for them to consider a global 
alliance. So there has been talk all along 
on a technical level ” The discussions in- 
volve the way the four companies’ existing 
international interests would fit together 
and attempting to isolate potential conflicts 
of interest. 

A move into Global One by C&W might 
raise eyebrows among industry analysts, 
when British Telecom’s meiger with MCI 
has been effectively killed by the higher 
S30bn bid from WorldCom. C&W shares 


soared after the news on suggestions that 
the company would renew the merger talks 
with BT which were broken off amid 
mutual recriminations last year.' 

A deal with Sprint would also be the 
culmination of Mr Brown s frenetic 15- 
month tenure at C&W, which has seen a 
string of deals that have boosted the com- 
pany’s reputation and share price. They in- 
elude the merger of Mercury and three w 
cable companies to form Cable &. Wireless 
Communications, a £500m deal to buy into 
one of Australia’s largest phone companies 
and the agreement with China over the 
future of HongKong Telecom, C&W’s 
main cash earner. 



Cars R Us: British motorists registered up to 160,000 new vehicles in September 
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September record for car sales 
as 160,000 are driven off forecourts 


The car industry is today 
expected to announce record 
sales figures for September, 
around 15 per cent up on last 
year, as the surge in consumer 
confidence continues. Chris 
Godsmark reports. 


The Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders (SMMT) will reveal that between 
155.000 and 160,000 cars were registered 
last month, an all-time record for Sep- 
tember and well above last year's sales 
of 13S.U5d. 

Car makers are likely to hail the rise 
as another sign of the boom in consumer 
spending, as a combination of increased 
optimism aad windfall payments from 


building society sales and conversions 
feeds through to people's pockets. Sep- 
tember Wh, in contrast, was a disap- 
pointing month for car sales, which fell 
1.4 per cent. 

But industry sources said today's fig- 
ures would also reflect the fact that more 
than 10,000 registrations were understood 
to be left uncounted from the record 
August bonanza, when sales rose almost 
10 per cent to 5I5-53V. 

Registration documents filed with the 
vehicle licensing body in Swansea, the 
DVLA. are passed to the SMMT. which 
compiles the sales figures. It is under- 
stood there was a big overspill from Au- 
gust this year, because either the DVLA 
or the SMMT. or both organisations, 
could not cope with the unprecedented 
volume of data. 


The SMMT has moved to a comput- 
er-based registration system which has 
experienced some teething troubles. 

lndustiy analysts are likely to raise their 
car sales forecasts for 1997 after today’s 
statistics. That would take sales for the first 
nine months of the year to more than 1.75 
million and suggest a total of nearly 2.2 
million cars are likely to be sold this year, 
up from previous industry predictions of 
just over 2 million. It would still leave the 
car market below its 1989 peak, when 2J 
million new cats left the forecourts. 

Today's figures will show a strong de- 
mand for imported cars, which ac- 
counted for more than 68 per cent of 
sales in the year to the end of August. 
Imports have risen steadily over the past 
few years as consumers show a prefer- 
ence for foreign brands. 


Measurement 
of jobless total to 
be improved 


No economic statistics 
are more sensitive or 
less trusted than the 
unemployment figures. • 
The Office for National 
Statistics will this week 
announce big 
improvements to the 
measurement of the jobs 
market. Diane Coyle, 
Economics Editor, 
reports. 


In its dying days the Conserva- 
tive government enjoyed one 
bright spot each month with the 
announcement of a big fall in 
headline unemployment- The 
trouble was that nobody be- 
lieved the figures. Even on its 
own admission, there had been 
10 changes to benefit rules 
since 1979 which had tended to 
reduce the number of unem- 
ployment benefit claimants, 
and critics counted far more 
fiddles than that. 

On Thursday the Office for 
National Statistics Ls due to 
announce a series of improve- 
ments to the monthly figures on 
the state of the jobs market, to 
be implemented when the un- 
employment numbers for Sep- 
tember are published next 
week. 

The announcement will not, 
however, indude a switch from 
the flawed claimant count mea- 
sure to a full monthly survey of 
unemployment and employ- 
ment. This option, preferred by 
many experts, would cost £8m 
to £10m a year for relatively 
little new in formation. 

However, the ONS is ex- 
pected to introduce a monthly 
measure of unemployment 
based on the current quarterly 
surveys, at an additional cost of 
around £250,000. 

Following consultations dur- 
ing the summer, it will also 


IN BRIEF 


Waterstone meets investors 

Key WH Smith institutional shareholders will meet Tim Wa- 
icTMonc. the bookshop mogul, today and tomorrow to dis- 
cuss his plans to revive the retailer. The shareholders, who 
together own around 30 per cent of WH Smith, are hoping 
for clarification from Mr Waierstone about what exactly his 
proposals entail. WH Smith has said it would meet Mr Wa- 
ierstone if institutional shareholders requested it. 

Celtic Energy stake for sale 

A fur-sale sign has been hoisted over Celtic Energy, the Welsh 
coal mining and power generating group. Charterhouse De- 
velopment Capital has pul its 85 percent stake up for sale, 
and is hoping to find a buyer willing to invest in expanding 
the business. City analysts reckon Celtic, which bought some 
ot British Coal s Welsh sites, is likely to be sold early next 
year and could go for around OHlm. 

‘Close money-market gap* 

Central banks must help ensure a smooth start to a single 
European currency hv helping u> close the gap in money- 
market rates. Edgar Meister. a Bundesbank council mem- 
ber. said yesterday. Long-term borrowing rates have 
declined towards Germany's low level after optimism that 
most of the 15 European Union nations will start monetary 
union on time in l 1 **. but large gaps in shorter money-mar- 
ket rales remain. "In preparation for a unified monetary pol- 
icy. there must also he an adjustment in short-term rates." 
Mr Meister said. 

Telecom sale to raise $6bn 

Investors and analysis said the French government would 
price France Telecom. Europe's second-biggest telephone 
company, at the high end of the range today. The govern- 
ment is likely to raise more than S6hn hv selling up to one- 
fifth of France Telecom in the country’s biggest IPO. The 
sale will help reduce the country’s debt. 


Cadbury joins Close Brothers bank 


While Barclays Bank has pul a 
chunk of its BZW investment 
bank up for sale, a small UK 
merchant bank Ls expanding its 
corporate finance side and has 
made a senior appointment. 

Gose Brothers, the small but 
fast-growing merchant bank, 
has recruited Peter Cadbury, 
until earlier this year deputy 
chairman of Morgan Grenfdi. 
as joint chairman of its corpo- 
rate finance department. This 
follows the merger by Close 
Brothers in June 1996 with the 
corporate finance team a I Hill 
Samuel. Since then it has been 
involved in more than 50 deals 
valued at more than £2hn. 


Mr Cadbury, 54, spent 27 
years at Morgan Grenfell and 
became one of the City's best- 
known deal makers but began 
to feel ill at ease with changes 
made by its German parent. 
Deutsche Bank. 

Haring talked with senior 
businessmen recently. Mr Cad- 
hury said: “Many feel that large 
integrated investment banks 
are now driven by their product 
and distribution strengths, cre- 
ating conflicts which prevent 
them sitting alongside their 
clients on a long-term basis.” 

Mr Cadbury said the five 
years following the purchase of 
Morgan Grenfell by Deutsche 


in 1989 were "a very happy pe- 
riod. We were left alone, to gel 
on with traditional mergers and 
acquisitions work, giving top- 
quality, objective advice on 
strategic issues to clients." 

Then Deutsche decided In 
form a global integrated invest- 
ment bank to lake on the Amer- 
ican “bulge bracket" hanks, and 
things changed. “This was mov- 
ing away from what 1 do best It's 
the long-term objective ap- 
proach against the very short- 
term transaction-led business." 

For the past seven years Mr 
Cadbury has been working ex- 
clusively with clients and he aim* 
to build Close Brothers' corpo- 


rate finance client list. Mr Cad- 
bury Ls a scion of the chocolate 
dynasty although he h;is never 
worked in the business. 

While at Morgan Grenfell he 
was involved in advising United 
7echnolugi’es/Sifcoo.ky on the 
reconstruction of Westland, ad- 
vising Scottish & Newcastle on 
its acquisition of Matthew 
Brown and Minorco on its con- 
tested offer for Consolidated 
Goldfields and sale to Hanson. 

At Close Brothers he will 
find a client list which includes 
more than .SI) qui Med companies 
such as Brent Walker. Logics 
and Pizza Express. 

-John WHfcock 


Omnicom deal creates giant brand consultancy 


Omnicom, the international 
advertising network, has taught 
Newell and Sorrell, the design 
consultancy that created British 
Airways' controversial new cor- 
porate identity. 

Newell and Sorrell is to be 
merged with Omnicom's wholly- 
owned subsidiary. Inlorhrand 
UK. which developed the Metro. 
Maestro and Montego names for 
British Leyland m the Seventies. 

Tom Blackett, deputy chair- 
man of fnterbrand. said the en- 
larged company, Interhrand 
Newell and Sorrell (INS), 
would he the largest brand con- 
sultancy’ in the world, with a 


X 


turnover of £20m and 21X1 staff 
in the UK. 

He said Newell and Sorrell 
was “an extremely good cor- 
porate identity business'' but 
would not be drawn on how 
much Omnicom had paid for it. 

Newell and Sorrell ran into 
controversy earlier this year 
when it redesigned BA’s cor- 
porate image. The Union Jack 
logo was ditched in favour of 
ethnic arl from around the 
world as part of BA’s £60m re- 
vamp. However, critics said the 
airline had lost its British iden- 
tity and should have focused on 
settling industrial action by its 


cabin crew rather than wasting 
resources on its image. 

Hushand-and-wife team 
John Sorrell and Frances Newell 
have been responsible for cre- 
ating some of the country's 
best-known brands, including 
the Intercity swallow. They set 
up shop in 1976 and now have 
offices in London and Amster- 
dam. devising and developing 
brands Tor clients sueh as Boots, 
Waterstone 's and Schweppes. 

Mr Sorrell, chairman of 
Newell and Sorrell, heeomes 
chairman of the new company. 
However, roles for Ms Newell 
and Janet Fogg, chief operating 


officer of Interhrand UK, have 
not yel been finalised. 

Mr Sorrell said INS would 
be unique. “Intcrbrund has 
pioneered new techniques and 
processes in the fields of brand 
strategy and Newell and Sorrell 
is recognised as one of the 
most inspiring and effective 
identity consultancies," he said. 

Inierbrand, founded 23 
vears ago and with 500 staff 
world-wide, has done work for 
Hob Nobs. Zeneca and Volvo. 
Omnicom bought the business 
in 1993. turning its founder. 
John Murphy, into a millionaire. 

-Cathy Newman 









Full employment by 
2001 is on the cards 


shape its presentation of the 
mass of information available on 
the jobs market to reflect better 
the concerns of the Govern- 
ment. In particular, it wall give 
more prominence to the results 
of the detailed quarterly Labour 
Force Survey, merging them 
with the claimant count unem- 
ployment measure and other in- 
formation such as earnings and 
vacancies. 

As the ONS put it in its an- 
nouncement of the consulta- 
tion exercise, (he point is to 
"allow the broad analysis of the 
labour market to stand out more 
dearly". 

It is likely to introduce figures 
showing quarterly changes in un- 
emplovmcnt for “a number of 
groups with differing degrees of 
attachment to the labour mar- 
ket". which could indude groups 
of particular interest for Gov- 
ernment policy, such as young 
people. There will also be an 
analysis of part-time and full- 
time employment, temporary 
versus permanent jobs, and eco- 
nomic inactivity by reason (such 
as full-time education). 

The changes, due to be an- 
nounced in the ONS's monthly 
publication. Labour Market 
Trends, will be welcomed by 
economists and other experts 
who rely on the figures. The 
ONS will describe the im- 
provements as a mailer of 
heller presentation, but even so 
they will help to depoliticise one 
of the most important indicators 
of the health of the economy. 

Although the new emphasis 
on the survey-hosed measure, 
which conforms to the interna- 
tionally accepted standard, will 
“add" hundreds of thousands of 
people to the unemployment 
total, joblessness on both mea- 
sures is currently falling rapidly. 

The Government is still con- 
sidering how to implement its 
manifesto pledge to create an 
independent official statistical 
service. 


The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer last week promised a re- 
turn to full employment. A 
new report daims this point 
could be reached by 2001. 
thanks to Conservative eco- 
nomic reforms. 

“Full employment is not yet 
in the bag,” said Douglas 
McWilliams, of the Centre for 
Economics and Business Re- 
search (CEBR). But his con- 
sultancy’s latest forecast predicts 
that joblessness will fall to 1.1 
million, or 3.9 per cent of the 
labour force, by the end of 2001. 

Given the usual margins of 
error, that implies a fair chance 
of unemployment falling below 
the 1 million mark for the first 
time since 1975. 

The centre has become 
more optimistic about the level 
of unemployment that can be 
achieved without kindling in- 
flation, which is how economists 
define “full” employment. Pro- 
fessor McWilliams says: “The 
UK's economic structure has 
improved and the labour mar- 
ket has become more flexible in 
the past 20 years.” 

Figures due next week are ex- 
pected to show a further drop in 
the headline number of people 
claiming unemployment benefit 
in September. The total de- 


clined for the 18th month run- 
ning in August, dropping by 
48,600 to just under 1-5 million. 

Yet the latest earnings figures 
show pay growing at a modest an- 
nual rate of 4.5 per cent in July, 
haring drifted upwards only gen- X 
tiy during the past (wo years. 

The CEBR forecasts a drop 
of 400,000 in the number of 
people without work during 
the next four years. But this op- 
timistic outlook assumes the 
Government continues to be 
lucky in facing no external in- 
flationary pressures. 

Gordon Brown deserves 
praise for not only sticking to 
the previous government’s anti- 
inflationary policy but also en- 
hancing it by making the Bank 
of England independent, the re- 
port says. On the other hand, it 
daims Labour's new policies, in- 
cluding the windfall tax- funded . , 

welfarc-io-work schemes, sign- %}} 
ing the European Social Chap- 
ter and national minimum 
wage, will tend to raise rather 
than reduce joblessness. 

According to Professor 
McWilliams, if Mr Brown does 
claim the credit for full em- 
ployment “in his heart he will 
know that his predecessors have 
been largely responsible”. 

-Diane Coyle 
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New US paradigm is really just an old bugbear 
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DAVIES 

ON WHY 
INFLATION 

has stayed 

SO LOW 


Although it has not yet crossed the 
Atlantic, the financial markets in the 
United Slates are obsessed with a new eeo- 
wmhk; “paradigm" which is held to explain 
why inflation has remained so low in re- 
cent years, and why equity and bond prices 
have beun so buoyant It would nut be right 
to glorify the new paradigm with the title 
of a novel economic theory - rather it con- 
sists of a series of assertions, mixed in with 
a few empirical observations, and topped 
off with a healthy dose of optimism. 

Nevertheless, anything which has in- 
fluenced ihe thinking of Fed Chairman 
Alan Greenspan, which tbc new paradigm 
appears to have done this year, cannot be 
dismissed lightly, and some aspects of (he 
optimists' case probably make some 
sense, ftir example, the focus on increasing 
returns to shareholders has dearly boosted 
the sustainable valuation of Wail Street. 

But this week I want to examine the 
optimistic macro-economic aspects of 
the new paradigm. My conclusion is that 
the optimists' case looks very shaky, but 
that a quite different case for optimism 
is probably valid. 

The macro-economics of the new par- 
adigm rest on two unrelated assertions, 
which together explain why inflation has 
remained low during the economic up- 
swing of the 1990s. The first is that un- 
derlying productivity growth has been 
greatly boosted by the revolution in in- 
formation technology and other spin-offs 
from the microchip. This, it is claimed, has 
greatly boosted ibe potential output of the 
services sector, but the offidal GDP sta- 
tistics havt not correctly accounted for this 
change. Hence policymakers have not ap- 


preciated just how much productivity 
has actually risen. The second assertion 
is that wage inflation has been held down 
by the opening of a new global labour mar- 
ket, in which competition from the emerg- 
ing economies has depressed the wages 
of unskilled workers in the west. 

The combined effect of these two de- 
velopments, according to aficionados of 
the new paradigm, is that uulput growth 
could he much higher than it actually has 
been, without an)’ adverse effects on in- 
flation. The villains of this story are the 
central hankers of the developed 
economics, especially die United States, 
who are accused of holding monetary pol- 
icy too tight for too long. Rir from need- 
ing 10 tighten policy today, the optimists 
demand that they should cut interest rales 
to allow the benefits of the new paradigm 
to shine through. 

The popularity of the new paradigm has 
not so far been impeded by the fact that 
it is inherently implausible in several re- 
gards. For example, only a tiny fraction of 
Ihe US economy is subject to competition 
from lahour in emerging economies, 
which makes large systemic effects some- 
what dubious. Furthermore, if productivity 
in (he service sector is being systematically 
under-recorded, then so too is output. In 
other words, since real GDP is already 
growing much faster than the official .sta- 
tistics show, there Ls no ease for central 
hankers to boost growth still further. 

We can sec from the employment fig- 
ures in the US that output growth is high- 
er than productivity growth, and that the 
labour market & tightening. Thai relativ- 
ity is all that matters; the fact that output 
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and productivity are both growing faster 
than the official figures show is not rele- 
vant for policy. 

These re Initials have become quite 
familiar in the debate in recent months, 
but have done little nr nothing to stop the 
spread of the new paradigm. So today I 
would add two more facts that cast doubt 
on the hypothesis. 

First, if the new paradigm were true, 
we would expect lo see economic fore- 
casting models breaking down, with a per- 
sistent tendency' for price inflation to 
come in lower than expected for arty given 
rate of output growth, and wage inflation 
to come in lower than forecast for any given 
level of unemployment. The inflaiion/out- 
put and wages/unemploymcnt trade-offs 
should improve, relative to the past be- 
haviour captured in macro models. 

Furthermore, this should have hap- 
pened on a global basis. Unfortunately, 
there is vciy little evidence that this has 
been the case. For simplicity. I have ex- 
amined the track record of the IMF 


forecasts published each September snee 

1991 for the ensuing calendar 3W(T^e 

IMF has been chosen because as forecasts 
arc driven by a consistent global econo- 
metric model though of course * gre* 

deal of judgement also intrudes into toe 
process.) What do we find? 

RarLbeG7asa wbotefthenshasdeam- 

been a tendency for the IMF to be too pes- 
simistic about inflation projects m 

recent past - in the past five years, the ac- 
tual inflation rate has been 03 per cent 
per annum lower than the IMF has fore- 
cast. This is encouraging for the new par- 
adigm. However, the reason for this 
result is tha t the IMF has persistently been 
too optimistic about global GDP growth. 
Real GDP growth has on average been a 
remarkable 0.7 per cent per annum less 
than tbc IMF expected. 

Consequently, there has been no im- 
provement in the output/inflation relativity. 
All that ha * happened is that inflation has 
been lower than expected because output 
has remained much more depressed than 
Ibe forecasts showed. Similar results hold 
for the wagesfunemployment relation- 
ship. And the results also bold for the US 
economy taken in isolation. 

The second argument against the new 
paradigm is this. Remember that, if the 
hypothesis were true, then the traditional 
relationships connecting spare capacity to 
inflation should breakdown. To test this, 
Francesca Massone of Goldman Sadis has 
just estimated equations finking the out- 
put gap lo inflation in each of the major 
economics, and the graph shows the re- 
sult for the developed economies as a 
whole. The equations were estimated on 


data running lo the end of 1994, and the 
same estimates were then used to sec 
whether anything has changed in the past 

three years. The basic answer is no -global 

inflation has indeed declined in the recent 
past, but it has done so exactly as would 
have been implied by previous relation- 
ships with the output gap. 

The implication of these results ts that 
the global inflation miracle has not been 
a miracle at all, but has been the result 
of the oldest bugbear of them ail - slug- 
gish rates of GDP growth. Since 1990, the 
major economies have grown at the 
funereal rate of only 1 .7 per cent per an- 
num, and even the wonder economy of the 
United States has grown by markedly less 
than 2 per cent per annum. Growth rales 
of this type are quite extraordinarily low 
in the years following a recession, and it 
is mi surprise at all that they have been 
insufficient to place any pressure on 
global capacity or on global inflation. 

Optimism about world inflation does 
not therefore need to be based on any new 
paradigm, but depends on an assessment 
of whether, for the first time this decade, 
growth in the three main geographical 
blocks of the US, Japan and Europe will 
enjoy a synchronised expansion. Given the 
sharp downward adjustments which have 
just been made to growth forecasts in 
Japan and the rest of Asia, this scarcely 
seems likely. 

Believers in the new paradigm can 
dream on, but the real reason for low world 
inflation in recent years has been that GDP 
growth has been exceptionally low - and 
that unemployment has remained excep- 
tionally high. 
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Fax: 0171 225 2274 
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Roll up to buy artistic fairground attractions 



. £ .' 


*rit**' 



Most people will have come away 
from a fairground with. nothing 
more than a goldfish, or a stick of 
candy floss. Jap Moyes says that 
today enthusiasts will have the 
chance to buy more substantial 
souvenirs. 


Carousel art enthusiasts will have a rare 
opportunity to buy historic pieces of fair- 
ground art today when a collection goes 
under the hammer at Wookey Hole caves 
in Somerset 

The TassaucTs collection, one of the 
finest of its kind tn the world, is expected 
to fetch up to £400,000. It includes im- 
portant pieces from major British carvers, 
os well as French and American figures, 
some of which were brought to England 
for a stage production of the musical 
CarouseL 

The collection was built up in the 
1960s and 1970s by Lord and Lady Ban- 
gor in their Trad shop in Portobcllo Road, 
west London, and was bought by the Tus- 
saud’s Group in 1973. It has been, on dis- 
play at the Wookey Hole Caves near 
Wells in Somerset ever since. 

But now its owners are selling off the 
300-odd carved pieces. The sale, which will 
be carried out by the auctioneers Christie’s, 



has attracted interest from buyers across 
the world. 

A Christie's spokeswoman said: “We 
have sent out a huge number of catalogues 
for this sale, somewhere in the region of 
1.500. People have been expressing an 
interest from all over the world, but par- 
ticularly from the United States." 

The pieces include a double-seater 
Andean bear, an Orton and Spooner gal- 
loping dragon, and a large painted figure 


of a roaring lion carved by Daniel Muller 
at the Denlzel workshop in Philadelphia 
before 1900. It is expected to fetch up to 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Fairground art dates from medieval 
times, when the folk carving was designed 
to entice ordinary people. It was inspired 
by work done on ships and shop fronts, 
rather than the fine carving in church 
screens. 

Pieces were often gilded, to prompt 
thoughts of exotic palaces, and many fea- 
tured animals, such as camels and zebras, 
that ordinary rural folk would not have even 
heard of. 

Fairground rides were initially periph- 
eral to the main business of the fair - that 
of selling animate and hiring servants. But 
by the 19th century the rides had become 
an attraction m themselves. 

Most pieces were regularly dismantled 
as the rides were moved on, and repaint- 
ed every two or three years so that many 
are no longer true to their original 
appearance. 

Peter Haylings, at Wookey Hole Caves, 
said: “The display has been at the caves for 
20 years and has been enjoyed by over 6 
million visitors. It is a fascinating, colour- 
ful exhibition and we regard some nf the 
exhibits as old friends. 

“The collection is now likely to be 
spread throughout the world." 
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Going under the hammer: An Orton and Spooner dragon head (above) and a merry-go- 
round (left) are among the Tussaud's collection on sale today Photographs: Christopher jones 





Collectors snap up rare Rupert Bear books 


An antique collection of Rupert Bear 
books went under the hammer yester- 
day, with a 1931 first edition of Monster 
Rupert being sold for £1,100. 

Demand was also strong for a collec- 
tion of comics from the Second World 
War period, including the Wizard, Hot- 
spur, Rover and Dandy, which sold for 
£130. There were some pleasant sur- 
prises for the sellers, such as Rupert: Lil- 
lie Bear and the Ogres, which, despite being 
in poor condition, sold for £300 because 
of its rarity. 

A letter from AE BeslaU, the second 
of tbe series of Rupert artists, fetched 
£360. almost four times what was 
expected, while three 1930s Rupert 


badges sold for £200, well above the pre- 
dicted price. 

Hamer 20th Century Books, which ran 
the sale at Dinnington, South Yorkshire, 
was “very pleased" with the £25,000 to- 
tal. But many other lots disappointed. A 
first Rupert Book, dated 1921, expected 
to go for £600, failed to reach the reserve 
price. There was also no sale for Rupert 
and the Secret Trail, with a £1,100 lag. A 
repaired Rupert the Little Last Bear of 1921 
did not reach its reserve of £600, while 
a 1925 Rupert and die Old Miser went for 
a “bargain" £200, less than half what was 
predicted-The Rupert Adventure Se- 
ries, numbers 1-50, expected to fetch 
about £1.000, were sold for just £680. 
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ACROSS 

i Becoming tearful about 
second-rate French writer 
1 $) 

5 European force going in 
only to come oul (6) 

10 Gcnlle hint lo MP uncasv 


about one undergoing 
change (2J.7.3) 


15 Constant temptation to 
pocket money (5) 

IS Green tie school head put 
on (5) 

20 Current slump ending with 
unexpected bonanza (S) 

23 Clockwork soldier (7) 

25 Dreams about accepting a 


1 1 Authentic information on 
a French one inside (7) 

12 Love of languages t7) 

13 Not much to be done in 
this situation (S) 


part in Vfcrdi (7) 
26 Direi 


Hrecl speech? (8.7) 

27 Made up for a number be- 
ing out of pitch (6) 

2 S Brief directions for con- 
tracts (S) 


DOWN 

1 Bit of a shock at the fron i 
(6 > 

2 Treatment for a strain, say 

(9) . „ 

3 Worker's co-operative ? 

17) ... 

4 Former magistrate m vari- 
ably returns without kev 
(5) 

6 Note advanced pupil 
achieves least (7) 

7 Rent agreed by cathedral 
up North (5) 

8 One may go to them when 
all else fads (8) 

9 Way to encourage marine 
swimmer (8) 

14 Greek character s upset by 
VIP who’s contemptible 
( 8 ) 

16 Row about book one 
wrote on English panto 
figure (9} 

17 Nazi group involved in 
racial harassment of girl 
lit) 

19 Salvation Army officer’s 
anger on discovering flag 
(7) 

21 Crabby musician ? (7) 

22 Practices decline by a 
Quarter in America (6) 

24 Dress ring is ordered for 

actress (5) 

25 Wheel in the mayor at 
charity do (5) 
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